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testing by Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 
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America Pays to Fire 
this vearly tribute... 10,000 lives and nearly t service of local insurance agents 


three hundred million dollars in property! 
That's startling. But. it would be far worse, 
if it were not for the tireless preventive ‘ 
efforts of 200 capital stock* fire insurance : = 7. , 


companies, 
Through their own public service organi- 
zation, The National Board of Fire Under- %. 
writers, these 200 companies wag eaconstant 

war against fire. 


Thus, a wall of prevention is erected be- 


Io reduce conflagration hazards, cities are tween you and fice. And. with Gils esecter 


surveyed by fire-prevention engineers. safety, sound, dependable insurance costs 
Water supplies, fire-fighting equipment and vou less. For reduced fire losses have en- 
fire-alarm systems are regularly inspected. abled capital stock fire insurance companies 
Skilled investigators assist police in track- to lower their average rates over 40% in 
ing down and convicting firebugs. the last thirty years. 


THE NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS 
Daily reports of all fires are tabulated. . . oe 
John Street ew York stablishe a) 


For the study of past disasters helps to pre- 


vont Cinaee fives, “CAPITAL STOCK COMPANY FIRE INSURANCE 


Better building laws are 1 anata sound protection at a predetermined price, without risk of further cost. In additi 
affecting schools, hospitals, hotels, theatres, legal reserves, its policies are backed by cash capital and surplus funds set asi 
factories, meet not merely normal claims but also the sweeping losses due to conflagrations 
Appliances used in homes and elsev here other catastrophes. Its organized public services are national in scope. Its syste 


are tested for their fire-satety. operating through Agents everywhere gives prompt personal service to policyho 
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THE BIG ONES DON’T GET AWAY 
—-FROM RUBBER 


A typical example of Goodrich improvement in rubber 


VEN “flies” for fishing are now 
made of rubber. This one was 
designed by an ardent dry-fly fisherman 
in Ohio, and is proving irresistible to 
the biggest game fish. 


Dry flies have to float, and must 
seem alive. So the inventor planned 
the “body” of sponge rubber and 
“feelers” of pieces of rubber thread 
long enough to quiver with the slight- 
est water Movement. 


_ Sponge and strip rubber had to be 
the right natural colors, unusually uni- 
form so that every small piece could 


be worked into shape, and able to stand 
the punishment of repeated attacks 
by flashing, sharp-toothed trout. 


The inventor came to Goodrich and 
found exactly the rubber and uniform- 
ity of product he needed. The sponge 
rubber crickets proved instantly popu- 
lar, and so lifelce to the trout that the 
Fly Fish Kit Co., Kent, Ohio, are work- 
ing night and day to produce them. 

In the thousands of successful prod- 
ucts with which they have been associ- 
ated, there are few demands Goodrich 
engineers have not had to mect. The 
accumulated experience and skill 


gained in all this development work 
go into every Goodrich product 
That is the reason Goodrich trans- 
mission belts flex 5 times longer than 
former belts, why Goodrich fire hose 
is stronger yet 18% lighter, why 
Goodrich conveyor bets carry thou 
sands of added tons, why scores of 
other Goodrich products last longer 
and fit their purpose better. The B. F. 
Goodrich Company, Mechanical Rub- 
ber Goods Division, Akron, Ohio. 


Coodrich 
aw aaa cael IN RUBBER 











A turn of the dial 
on the starter things begin 
No thought -as to 
what is actually taking place 


a pressure 
to happen. 


of the intricate machinery that 
has snapped into instant ac- 
tion — only the complacent ex- 
pectancy that what is wanted 
to happen will happen and 
does with amazing regularity. 
Yet behind all this perfection, 
there must be operating and 
Naturally 


there are, and lubrication is one 


service problems. 


of the most important. 

AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 
COMPANY, who originated the 
automatic telephone and whose 
system has become standard in 
almost every country, specify 
“Oildag” colloidal graphite in 
oil as the lubricant for the se- 


lector switch that all-important 


and intricate mechanism in the 
central office that actually takes 
all those numbers you dial and 
translates them into the com- 
A switch 
may be idle for long periods, 
but when the subscriber dials, 


there must be instant service. 


pleted connection. 


A responsible job, keeping this 
mechanism operating without 


fail, but “Oildag” has been do- 


ing it for years. 


So, too, “Oildag” is functioning 
in engines where temperatures 
are high and pressures heavy 

a durable, supplementary lubri- 
cant that gives immediate lubri- 
éation because of the presence 
of colloidal graphite — a friction 
reducer and wear saver that is 
also used in many plants in 
compressors, Diesels and steam 


cylinders. 


ACHESON COLLOIDS CORPORATION 


PORT HURON, 
\ 


MICHIGAN 


| the government's news-making ¢ 
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THIS 
BUSINESS WEEK 


STIFFER THAN A PIG’S BE isTig 


Back OF A SALEs sTrory, there 
production story. A BW e 
tracked on the news that D 
going to shake up the marke 
with a synthetic-bristled toot! 
trail led to bigger news in ti 


a 


laboratories of du Pont (page 


SIOUX CITY’S HOT POTA! 
Acrot, the fuel that cuts the 
on oil company profits, has hit 


| some chapter in its “success 


is not well in Sioux City. But 
had to ask questions all over t 
West, and check some of the 
in New York, before the cha; 
be written for page 20 


EVERYBODY’S BUSINESS 


Because Assistant Attorney 
Thurman Arnold is trying to 


| anti-trust drive along popular 


had better watch his raid on t 
industry. To our Washington 


| explanation of why this is eve 


business, we added the facts ar 
that make the case  underst 
(page 17). 


PEACEMAKING 

Britain seENDs Runciman (his 

on page 13) to Prague, as | 
fever rises toward another war 
Twenty-four years after August 
diagnosing of that fever is the N 
of Business Abroad (page 35) 
EXECUTING DEATH SENTENCI 
“GEOGRAPHICAL INTEGRATION™ is a 
filling phrase you have got to und 
if you're going to get anything 
»f 
reorganize the utility industry. Ut 
See SEC’s Teeth, on page 15, g 
the interpretation you want. 


TAXES 


ConcressMen see political dynar 
the Treasury's two new tax plans. 1 
won't talk. But there are others 


| concerned and maybe better infor 


who will. So you can get behi 
political screen on page 14 
THE PAYOFF 


Ir’s a sopenine thought for editor 
our First Half Round-Up (pag 


| of production, trade and prices, 
| probably get more attention from 


ers this week than all the hot stor 
which the editors have labored t 
out the behind-the-news facts. An 


| not? The Round-Up is the final 
| down of all 
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Who does not thrill to the close of the 
working day . . . the prospect of being 
free from its responsibilities and cares, 
even for the brief, fleeting hours be- 
tween one day and the next? 

And there are few of us who would 
not like to look forward to a time when 
we can be forever free . . . when at last 
alarm clocks can ring unheeded, when 
appointment books may gather dust . . . 
when leisure becomes a way of life, not 
merely a brief respite from a task which 
must be taken up again on the morrow. 


“a are , 
HN HANCOCK MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Call it a day! Retire a definite number 
of years from now with the assurance 
of a regular monthly income you cannot 
outlive. Such independence is now pos- 
sible to every man and woman who can 
earn even a modest living today. 

A John Hancock retirement plan, 
worked out in a practical manner to suit 
both your purse and your plans, will 
begin at once to pay you in freedom 
from worry about the future . . . Later 
on its guarantee of a regular, unfluctu- 
ating income all your life will give you 


GUY © Preside 


the greater freedom to enjoy life in 
your own way. 

Send for your copy of a new booklet 
which tells how to prepare for retire- 
ment the John Hancock way. 


address 











































































MAny bDusTs are 
too valuable to lose. They are part of your product, or they 
can be converted into a by-product. 

Other dusts are too injurious to let loose. They contaminate 
your product, or they constitute a hazard. 

To retain or reclaim the valuable dusts, to control the in- 
jurious dusts, is to retain or reclaim or control your profits. 

In Buell Dust Collectors you will find the most efficient 
means to this end. You will have the advantages that only the 
Van Tongeren system can offer. 

You will secure an exceptionally high ratio of extraction 
at exceptionally low cost. You will have that ratio of extrac- 
tion predetermined in the Buell Testing Laboratory and fully 
guaranteed. 

For a clear, concise survey of industrial dust collection, 
write for Bulletin D81—{ree to any managing executive or 
operating engineer. 





For full facts on fly ash correction ask us to send Booklet A 80 


BUELL ENGINEERING 
COMPANY inc 

60 Wall Tower Building, New York 4 

DUST COLLECTORS 

SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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STOKER RATINGS 
No tre like a hot and mugs 
weather to discuss things w 

to do with cozy old winter, | 
coal stokers. Fast increasin: 
small underfeed stokers hay 

need for engineering standa: 
ing application of the equipn 
shot is the adoption and pub! 

the Stoker Manufacturers’ As 
307 N. Michigan Ave., Ch 
stoker ratings based on a 
wherein the capacity of the 

multiplied by the efficiency of | 
tion. The association will sup; 
copies of the stoker rating 

booklet without charge. 


COMFORT IN A PHONE BOOTH 


In tHe Lossy of First Fed Say 
ings & Loan Association, Atla: (; 
there is to be found one of the 
spaces ever air conditioned by ( 
Corp., Syracuse, N. Y., for pub 
fort—a telephone booth. Unb« 

| as it may sound to users of con 
garden phone booths, fresh ai: 
through, tempered to just the ri 
gree of temperature and humi 


lack thereof. 
CLIMACTIC CAFETERIA 


ALMOST AS A CLIMAX to the re 
having served 10,000,000 meals | 
employees over a 45-year period of { 
ward looking personnel relations, West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. oj 
last week a new $100,000 emp! 
cafeteria at its East Pittsburgh Works. 
On the first day 1,200 men and wo 
employees enjoyed their lun 
sound-proofed, air conditoned com- 
fort. 


TEN PER CENT INCREASE 


ALTHOUGH PROSPECTIVE attendants at 
the 13th National Exposition of Power 
& Mechanical Engineering, more popu- 
larly known as the Power Show 
have to wait until Dec. 5 for its « 

ing at Grand Central Palace, 
York, word comes from Charles F. 
Roth, president of International F 
sition Co., its manager, that more | 
200 manufacturers have already 
gaged exhibit space—about 10° 

than for the last biennial Power Show 
in 1936. 


FLOODLIGHT SERVICE 

CHIEF AMONG THE THINGS which n 
tate against the proper functioning 
floodlighting systems is the tendency of 
lights and reflectors to pick up dirt 
cumulations. Appreciating this, Harris 
N. Kroll & Co., 6701 Hancock Ave., >t. 
Louis, developed a means whereby }'s 
floodlighting reflectors would always | 
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to users through responsible 

for a monthly rental based 
nber of lighting units in the 
And that rental includes 


me svstt N ‘ 
ol leaning for both lights and 
ae refl 
Two I EKS EARLIER 
Ix 0 ro GIveE business executives a 
chal o see the latest operational 
and chanical short-cuts to more 
profita | le business operation before the 


vtymn's activities are in too full 
«. the 35th Annual National Busi- 
Show will be moved forward two 
Customarily running the third 
week in October, it will be staged this 
vear Oct. 3-8, in the Port Authority 
Building, New York. 


ness 


| 
weeks 






NATIONAL LETTER WEEK 

DesiG\ FOR THE Poster for National 
Letter Writing Week, Oct. 2-8, has 
been adopted. Fifteen leading manufac- 
turers of stationery, paper, and allied 


HAPPINESS. 






































products, working through the Paper 
Stationery & Tablet Manufacturers As- 
sociation, 527 Fifth Ave., New York, 
are beginning the distribution of 70,000 
reproductions of the poster forthwith 
for coast-to-coast display. 










CERTIFIED GAS RANGE 

Becinntne Ave. 1, utilities, dealers, and 
other sales outlets, 1aanufacturers, and 
trade associations of the gas industry 
will combine efforts in presenting to the 
consumer public the new Certified Per- 
formance Gas Range. Eighteen range 
manufacturers have already signified in- 
tention of producing the range, which 
mects 21 specifications set up by scien- 
tists, technicians, and sales engineers of 
the gas industry. Commenting on the 
activity, Merrill N. Davis, president of 
the Association of Gas Appliance & 



















Equipment Manufacturers, 60 E. 42nd 

New York, said, “The CP (Certi- 
fied Performance) seal on an appliance 
is evidence of the fact that it has passed 
rigid tests and possesses certain high 
quality features, and will enable the 
customer to know beforehand that if he 
buys it, he will be getting the best.” 
National announcements of the new 
range will be made by the association 
in September. 


SALES DEPARTMENT ANALYSIS 


EXECUTIVES DESIRING TO RATE their sales 
departments can secure a copy of a new 
analysis form, “How Good Is Your 
Sales Department?” by dropping a line 
to Roland G. E. Ullman Organization, 
1520 Locust St., Philadelphia. Analysis 
covers 10 headings, among which are 
Market Research, Sales Promotion, 
Control of Selling Effort, Advertising, 
Public Relations. 


INSURANCE TECHNIQUE 
Borrow1nG A Lear from the effective 
sales technique used for years by ma- 
jor insurance companies, General Elec- 
tric Co., Nela Park, Cleveland, put on 
“Hulett Appreciation Day” wherein 
sales managers and representatives were 
urged to book “the greatest single day's 
sales of commercial refrigeration in the 
company’s history ...in honor of 
Harold T. Hulett, completing his first 
six months as manager of the section.” 
There were no prizes offered, but the 
boys came through to the tune of 
$232,276—which was 55% above a 
$150,000 quota. 


RAIN BARREL ENGINEERING 


GENERAL ELecrric’s 
equipment 


ENGINEERS OF 
home laundry 
Bridgeport, Conn., some time ago set 
out to deal with the fact that the min- 
eral content of»water combines with 
the alkalis in soap to form metallic 
soaps, or soap curds, which play hob 
with any week’s washings. Even rain 
water combines with the calcium of 
perspiration clothes to form curds. 
The G.E. men worked to evolve a de- 
tergent material which would combine 
with ordinary tap water in such a way 
as to go the rain barrel one better. 
The result is putting G.E. appliance 
dealers in the soap business with the 
new G.E. Washing Compound which 
eliminates lime soap curds from the 
wash water and produces whiter and 
cleaner laundry work without damage 
to textiles. 


section, 


INDIRECT SALES BOOSTER 

“Stor Foor Insurtes!” is the title of 
a “handbook of facts for the safety en- 
gineer” which is about to be circulated 
by Lehigh Safety Shoe Co., Inc., Allen- 
town, Pa. Included is a handy cata- 


logue of its full line of safety shoes 
and boots. 

























SAVE 95% 


in Filing Space with the 
GRAFLEX PHOTORECORD 


This con a e, portable, microfilming \ 
ables tl mtents of 
stored in one cabinet in : film torm! Fi 
to 1600 photorecords of Social Security 


Employees Insurance d 


> , 
32 filing cabinets 


ata, engineering re 


and drawings, correspondence, check 1 
other office material may be made « 

of film four wxhes in diameter a tw 
inches thick, allowing a reduction 

space of more than 959)! And such matet 

is permanently preserved in a readily acce 
ble form from which du o ates y bes 
easily and economically for branch othce 


Also, the Graflex Photorecord fulfills 


need for an economical empk pas é 
tification system by its ability to make « 
ployee pictures that really identify, « 
quickly and extremely low cost. In spite 


of the Photorecord’s great versatility 
usefulness, its price is low—only $265 


ARGUS MICROFILM READER 


This combination re: 
machine and wall pré 
magnihes the images f 
with the Graflex Photor 
ord twelve tim ! 

jects them upon a tri 
cent screen for clear, easy 
reading. Microfilmed mate 
rial may be moved forward 
or backward as desired and either vert 
or horizontally proportioned images may be 
read with equal facility. Quickly converted 
into a wall projector for showing fil: 
material to large groups. At $75 the Argus 


icrofilm eader is an outstanding valu« 
M film Read t i 


Easy Payments 





The Grafiex Photorecord and companion equipment 7) 
be purchased on the Graflex-Commercial (re dit Cor ' 
Easy Payment Plan. For full information write C 


see your Dealer 


Send for New FREE Folders! 


Two folders, one illustrating and describing the r 
applications of the Grafiex Photorecord in ay & ne 

field and the other giving full information abou he 
Arcus Microfilm Reader, will be sent you FRE! n 
request Use the coupon below if you wis t er 
Graflex Corporation, Dept. BW-1, Rochester, N.Y... U.S.A 
LPR REE EERE REE EEE EEE EEE EEE EE EEE EEE EEE ESS 


FOLMER GRAFLEX RRP A TIORS 


DEPT. BW-1, ROCHESTER, N. Y., . A. 
Please send me your free folder aeaeetien and deeerit 
ing the many applications of the Grafiex Photorecord in 


the business field. your free folder om the Argus M 
film Reader and full details on the easy payment plan. 


NaMP 


ADDEESS& 


Crrr. STATE 











Jeanette and her grandfather, William H. 
Wright—two of four generations in one family 
to work for General Electric in Lynn, Mass. 
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“Better, Jean? Listen—’ 


“ . . . back in 96, when I started work for G.E., we worked 10 hours a day, 6 days a week. 


Eighteen cents an hour was pretty good pay. And in our shop we did almost everything by hand. 


“Look at things now — eight-hour days and five-day weeks. I read the other day that the average 


factory pay is 67 cents an hour. That's a big improvement during one lifetime!” 


T és a big improvement—between the time 

when Jeanette Wright's grandfather started 
work and a few months ago when Jeanette 
followed her father, grandfather, and great- 
grandfather and joined the General Electric 
organization. Hours reduced one third; factory 
wages increased nearly fourfold. What made 
this possible? What has brought about this 


progress? 


The answer lies in the increase in the effective- 


ness of each worker's labor. Jn 1896, the 


average factory worker had only one horse- 
power of mechanical aid. Today each factory 
worker has 12 horsepower of mechanical power 
to help him produce. And because he produces 
more, he has more. This progress has been 
steady, through good years and bad. And it has 
come about largely because electricity has been 
put to work to help create more goods for 
more people at less cost, more and better jobs 
at higher wages, and a higher living standard 
for all. General Electric, for sixty years, has 


been making electricity more useful. 


G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars 


for every dollar they have earned for General Electric 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


1938—-OUR SIXTIETH YEAR OF ELECTRICAL PROGRESS-—1938 
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\GTON (Business Week 
ure The big question posed 
n Wa-vington this week is whether 
he upturn in business has taken 
hold «ficiently to maintain wages 
gener | in the face of price cuts 
by th steel industry. ' 
“Two weeks ago Business Week 
pointed out that the Administra- 
tion’s -udden move to fix minimum 
wages on steel produced for gov- 
ernment contracts stemmed in part 
from the prodding by Phil Murray 
put largely from the fear of the 
Steel Workers Organizing Commit- 
tee that “Little Steel” companies 
would cut wages to offset recent 
price reductions. The cuts were 
initiated by U.S. Steel in a move 
commonly regarded as a bid by 
the company for greater harmony 
with the New Deal. 


WAS! 




















LITTLE STEEL INSISTS ON CUTS 
Tus WEEK, official fears were realized 
when representatives of the independ- 
ent steel companies told the Labor De- 
Spartment that it was pointless to fix 
S minimum wages on government con- 








F tracts because prevailing rates would 
have to be cut unless prices went up 





Z again 

Price increases, they say, are in the 
picture, but are not likely inside the 
S next three months. An increase in vol- 
ume by then may possibly hold prices 








down to their present level, but it was 
plain this week that the smaller com- 
panies don’t regard an increase in vol- 
ume as eliminating the necessity for 
wage reductions. 

Several companies have warned the 
Labor Department that they will have 
to withdraw from government business 
if the wage minimums on such con- 
| tracts are fixed at present rates. 












DISCOUNT STRIKE THREAT 


Wut. C.1.0. unions strike? Informed 
opinion in Washington says: “No”. 
The 5.W.0.C. will not, it is predicted, 
endanger its present toehold in the 
steel industry nor cross up its own am- 
bition to organize Bethlehem, Republic, 
and other companies which have stub- 
bornly refused to traffic with C.L.O. 













RAIL UNIONS LAY LINES 


Rai. LaBor resisting the carriers’ de- 
mand for a wage cut will play the 
tune out. Time is in their favor. Di- 
rect conferences with the managements 
probably will give way to mediation. 
This will drag along for a month. 

lhe unions’ strategy then is to shoot 
& strike vote. Most of September will 
be gone before the returns come back. 

















The vote to strike will necessitate ap- 
pointment by Roosevelt of an emer- 
gency board with 30 days to render 
its decision, that will bring it to the 
eve of that certain Tuesday in No- 
vember. 

The unions are confident that such 
faithful adherence to the orderly proc- 
esses of the Railway Labor Act won't 
cost them much if anything. 


DODGING WAGE-HOUR LAW 
IN inpusTRIES where it seems possible 
to isolate business from interstate com- 





Wants Fixed Minimums 





Acme 


Pump Murray 


HE 8.W.0.C. chairman, testifying 

before the Public Contracts Board 
which is now holding hearings to fix 
minimum wage scales for steel com- 
panies filling government contracts 
charged that “companies with wage-cut- 
ting policies were fattening themselves 
on government contracts . . . taking the 
business away from companies that en- 
gage in collective bargaining.” 





merce—and still remain in business— 
some firms are giving serious considera- 
tion to the possibility cf keeping their 
operations inside state lines in order 
vage-hour regulation. 
Many small lumber mills believe they 
can do this profitably. They are now 


to escape 


wondering, if they do so, whether in- 
ventories built up prior to Oct. 24, the 
effective date of the law, can be sold 
interstate after that date without sub- 
jecting themselves to regulation. 


TRUCKING LABOR RULES 


EstaBLisHMENT of a maximum 10-hour 
day and 60-hour week for for-hire truck 








and bus drivers, effective Oct. 1, is only 


the beginning of federal regulation along 
this line. Further reduction in hours 
will come out of continued investiga 
tion by the Interstate Commerce Com 
mission. 

The expectation is that similar rules 
will be applied to operation of priv 
ately owned trucks. The need for this 
from the safety standpoint will be con 
sidered at hearings before the IC¢ 
October. 

Oil, milk, and other large private 
Washington this 


week to mull over this increased wage 


fleet owners met 


expense and other factors that are 


raising haulage costs 

Active on behalf of farmers, a trans 
portation bureau set up in Sec. Wal 
lace’s department is rning its guns 
on barriers to interstate traffic erected 
by state laws. The agency authorized 
by the 1938 triple-A act is empowered 
to prosecute complaints and intervene 
in other litigation affecting rail and 


truck rates and service 


ANTI-MONOPOLY PROBE PLANS 

Tue O'Mahoney anti monopoly com 
would like 
to be known by its official cognomen, 
the National Economic Committee, is 
planning to subpoena all witnesses for 


mittee, which, incidentally. 


their own protection as well as to 
bring out facts that therwise might 
elude the investigators 

The frank testimony of a corpora 
tion official, if voluntary, might subject 
} 


him to criticism from his associates 
But if the witness is subpoenaed he 
is compelled to answer committee 
questions. 

Hearings may begin in September 
but October is more likely. rhe com 
mittee’s procedure following preliminary 
investigations by the Securities and 
Exchange Commission, the Treasury, 
and other agencies has not been mapped 
out. It is tentatively planned that 
each agency, as ready, will present its 
findings and that outside witnesses will 
be called to testify 
particular phase. 


regarding that 


SPEEDING DRUG REGULATIONS 
In Less THAN three weeks since its 
new law became effective. the Food 
& Drug Administration is going into 
action dangerous 
Seizures will continue until shelf stocks 
are cleaned out. The bureau also is 
looking around for drugs that fall under 
the ban, but has about concluded that 
the manufacturers have cut off such 
shipments. 

In the meantime, officials are pushing 
work on a preliminary draft of regu 
lations covering all features of the law 


against cosmetics 














Holding your own as a 
business executive— 


clari 
and made 


easter 
by these books 


THERE is nothing sadder than the cases of star performers in 
production, in sales, accounting, or other departments of business practice, who 
fail to take hold when faced with executive duties and opportunities. The 
problems of analyzing, deciding, planning, and administering involve broad 
fundamentals that, consciously or otherwise, the successful executive uses every 
day. And to provide a comprehensive, adequate treatment of these principles, 
is the purpose of this library. 


THE BUSINESS EXECUTIVES’ LIBRARY 


7 volumes, 54 x & 2013 pages, illustrated 


HERE is a set of books that deals only with the principles and techniques peculiar 
to the successful handling of executive problems in any line of business. Here are 
books that you can use to clarify your conceptions, and make more effective, your 
handling of the problems of thinking, planning and directing—in short, to get a real 
grasp on the reins of successful executive leadership. 


These books give you the seven fundamental principles upon which executive success 
depends: 1. Know yourself and how to lead others. 2. Know your own business and 
business generally. 3. Know how to organize and manage your own department or an 
entire organization. 4. Know how to budget and forecast and plan for the future. 
5. Know finances and how to make full use of your bank. 6. Know how to talk con- 
vincingly—how to sell your ideas and influence others. 7. Know how to think—how to 
analyze problems and arrive at correct solutions. Step by step this Library takes up 
these basic principles and shows how they may be mastered and applied. 


Subjects covered in the Library 


In these books you will find clear statements on the fundamentals of business organiza- 
tion—good management without friction, lost motion or inefficiency—selection and 
training of men—economics in business—curtailing overhead without loss of efficiency— 
maintaining self-confidence—raising organization morale, and a host of other subjects 
that are vital to you today. 


10 days’ free examination; small monthly payments 


How the books fit your own individual case may be determined from an examination 
of the books themselves. They will be sent on receipt of the coupon below. Should you 
decide to keep them and employ their many helps, then send only your first small remit- 
tance, and the balance in monthly payments, while you use the books—paying, in all, 
actually less than you would if the books were purchased individually and without the 
installment payment privilege. See how they can serve in aiding your own progress, 
Mail the coupon today. 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 
330 West 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 
Send me the Business Executives’ Library, 7 volumes, postpaid, for 10 days’ free 


examination. Within 10 days of receipt I will send $1.50, and $2.00 monthly until 
$17.50 is paid, or return the books postpaid. 
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hearings will probably be 
sometime in September. 


FTC GOES SLOW 


Speep sHown by the Food 
Administration leaves the 
Trade Commission standing at 
In four months since the Tra 
mission captured jurisdiction 
vertising of food, drugs and 
as a result of the enactme: 
Wheeler-Lea amendment, it h 
cally nothing to show in enf 
of its broad authority. 
“T-told-you-so” consumer 
fought for regulation by the 
Drug Administration, say that 
tion by the FTC seems to exp 
trade interests fought so hard 
ting control over their adver 
the FTC rather than the FDA 
A slight stirring was appar 
week when the commission an 
that Standard Brands has ag 
discontinue various representati 


cerning the healthful effects of Fleiy b. 


mann’s yeast. The Public Health $ 
assigned a staff physician to act 
Trade Commission’s _ technica 
sultant in passing on therapeutic cl 
made for food, drugs, and cosmet 


LILIENTHAL UPSETS ’EM ALL 
Testiryinc before the Congressi 
vestigating committee at Ki: 
Tenn., this week, David E. Li 
defined the TVA yardstick—a 
definition upsets all the ideas 
the country, the utilities, C 
and perhaps the President ha. 
A public-ownership yardsti 
cording to Lilienthal, is not son 
that shows what privately own 
ities should charge. He says that 
stick rates, of course, take adva 
of the government’s lower interest 
Cheaper interest rates, according 
Lilienthal, are an “inherent” a 
tage in government ownership—a 
vantage to which the people ar 
titled. Another advantage is that 
are put to multiple use, with p: 
the cost charged to navigation, 
control, etc., thus making rates ch 
than those of a privately owned s) 


AIR BUREAU JOB WORRIES 


Tue otp Air Commerce Bureau 

that has dominated aviation for y 
is on the skids and afraid the g: 
will be applied any minute. 


J. Monroe Johnson, Assistant 5 


retary of Commerce “for air” 
boss of the old crowd, was pla 
snubbed and reportedly has not 
had a courtesy call from the new « 


missioners. This is taken by his fearfu 


subordinates as an omen of their « 
fate in the reorganization. The 
provides for their transfer but w 
kind of jobs will they get? 

The new authoritv itself is in a s 
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| pesmeiey Worries U M M M + 


Govr’NMENT ECONOMISTS don’t 


kr how to account for the 
tock market boom. The Securi- p 
ties and Exchange Commission 


til! is trying to find the how and 


is but most New Dealers are : 
| not disposed to look a gift horse | 
in the mouth and are losing their 


tion in discussing the future 
tread. Most of them now express | . 
misgivings that stock prices may | Thanks to Sturtevant Equipment! 
push too high too fast. 

(he rise in industrial produc- 
ion is expected to overcome any 
ummer slack and send the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board’s index into 
the 80’s in August. The fore- 
casters profess that they would 
rather see a steady increase at a | 
lower rate, possibly reaching the 
August, 1987, mark of 117 some- 
time in the fall of 1939. If pro- 
duction bounds up five or six | 
points a month this fall, a sharp 
reaction is feared next year. | 
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not yet knowing whether Roosevelt’s 
detached administrator, Clinton M. 
Hester, or Chairman Edward J. “Life- <2 
saver” Noble, who reports to Congress, _ 
will run the works. 










BETHLEHEM BID IN LINE 


Bs on 4,000 tons of reenforcement 
steel for the Grand Coulee Dam power Air conditioned grapefruit storage 
house on the Columbia River are in warehouse of Arizona Citrus Growers 
line with recent reductions in steel itiiedaiaans Oiieaasiiiitenen 
prices. Bethlehem Steel of San Fran- Sen, Heo Anais. 

cisco bid $214,260 delivered, but the 

net cost to the government will be only | 
$170,984 as it gets the benefit of the 
difference between the land-grant rail 

rate and the regular freight rate on 

which Bethlehem’s bid was calculated 








Association, Phoenix, Arizona, Con- 









HO would think of air conditioning for grapefruit? The Arizona 
Citrus Growers Association did—and found it resulted in a higher 
quality product, and gave them a more extended selling season, as well. 










Such adjustments are common prac- Since the thinner-skinned fruit brings the highest price, they pick the 
tice on government contracts in land- fruit when matured to the correct point. Then, store it under closely 
grant rail territory, but Sec. Ickes controlled temperature, humidity and ventilation— maintained by Sturte- 
press release implied that the Bethle- vant equipment. 

hem bid was a special concession. The fruit increases in sugar content without becoming thick-skinned. It is 





thus brought to full maturity in the most marketable condition possible. 





SPURRING TREATY CONCESSIONS 


Born Britain and the United States 

have made greater concessions in the 

trade agreement than were anticipated B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY, Hyde Park, BOSTON, MASS. 
Branch Offices in 40 Other Cities 

B. F. Seurtevant Co. of Canada, Limited—Galt, Toronto, Montreal 


An unusual application? Yes... but one more instance of how Sturtevant 
“Puts Air to Work” for industry. 







when the negotiations, now in the final | 
stage, began last spring. During their | 
progress the British were influenced | 
by European conditions which make it 


highly desirable to dramatize for the u r furlevant 


benefit of the totalitarian countries the 


close economic ties that bind the U. S. ese eer 
and U. K. ~———— 

A factor that gained weight in de- | 
ciding the nature and extent of con- | 


cessions by this country was the ap- 











parent evidence of controlled prices 

brought in sharp relief by the slump ‘ 

in business. Lowering tarifis is one way WORLD'S LARGEST MAKERS OF AIR HANDLING EQUIPMENT 
. ° VENTILATING — AIR CONDITIONING —- HEATING CONVEYING — ETC. 

of thawing frozen prices. 











Making life more livable is the chief function 

of electricity today. This may not be readily apparent 

in the electric operation of a huge factory, but you know it the moment 
you step into the cool comfort of an air-conditioned store, restaurant or 
theatre. That people want greater comfort and convenience is shown by 
the way they prefer to do business in an air-conditioned place. 


Behind the refreshing comfort of air-conditioning is a multitude of 


pumps, compressors and other equipment, operated by electricity and 


made to perform their functions faultlessly by means of Motor Control. 
Once more electricity and Motor Control, twin wonders of the modern 
age, go about the world searching out ever better and greater ways of 
making life more livable. Whenever you find them succeeding in their 
quest, there you find the name Cutler-Hammer, pioneers in the electric 
art of comfort, profit and progress. CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., Pioneer 


Electrical Manufacturers, 1275 St. Paul Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 


ANOTHER 
CUTLER-HAMMER 
CONTRIBUTION TO 
BETTER LIVING 
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On the largest air-conditioning systems such as the ! 
h.p. units now in process of installation in the noti: 
famous Palmer House of Chicago... as well as or 
smallest systems such as the portable office cooler, Cut 
Hammer Motor Control is used as specified fo assure 


failing dependability of operation. 
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BUSINESS WEEK’S INDEX OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 
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1 9 ) T en 
ge | WEEKLY INDEX 
| cones eatin | | | | The Figures 
| SOM store TOOT, i th a [ | 
Ih tll Winn My Mf at! Ny A 
. my Naan er in | Latest Week *61.9 


. 70 ey § a a eee ee 1937 Preceding Week 161.0 
! L 1938 | WL Month Ago....... 61.1 



























60 a | | t Year Ago....... 78.0 
Average 1933-37 70.0 
solu Lit Lidii ty 
~ JAN FEB MAR APR MAY JUN JUL AUG SEP OCT NOV DEC 
Latest Preceding Month Year Average 
PRODUCTION Week Week Ago Ago 1933-37 
*Steel Ingot Operation (% of capacity). Teer TT eT Te 37.0 36.4 28.7 843 56.1 
* Building Contracts (F. W. Dodge, 4-week daily average in " thousands) oe $9,443 +$9,644 $11,940 $12,596 $7,442 
Engineering Construction Awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-wk. daily av. in thousands) $9,761 $10,582 $7,731 $8,892 $5,642 
*Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 tons)... . idnheweeeskcaadutt 964 946 868 1,203 1,054 
*Electric Power (million kw.-hbr.)........... eee eee TTTTTT TTL TTT 2,085 +2,084 2,019 2,259 1,894 
TRADE 
Total Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)............ cue naeakiee 100 100 93 128 110 
* Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars). . ees 63 64 62 78 70 
*Check Payments (outside N. Y. City, millions). o> chebeneeesesuaeee - $4,097 +$3,831 $3,952 $4,660 $3,897 
*Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions) a bane deeenseades $6,433 $6,444 $6,402 $6,436 $5,759 
PRICES (Average for the week) 
Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.). * ee ee $.70 $.71 $.77 $1.22 $1.07 
Cotton (middling, New York, Ib.). “e iswwkd'o iad ese wal 8.84¢ 8.71¢ 8.82¢ 11.68¢ 12.10¢ 
Iron and Steel (Steel, composite, ond. coeceee iain arial $36.30 $36.27 $38.51 $40.11 $33.62 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley basis, Ib.).................. aire 9.917¢ 9.750¢ 9.000¢ 14.000¢ 9.948¢ 
Moody’s Spot Commodity Price Index (Dec. 31, 1931 =100). a a ae 147.8 146.8 140.2 206.4 164.8 
FINANCE 
Bond Yields (Standard Statistics, average 45 bonds)................ ee 5.79% 5.93% 6.41% 4.45% 4.67¢ 
Call Loans, Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average) pebenes 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% as¢ 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-6 Months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)........ 75% 75% 75% 1.00% 98 
Business Failures (Dun and Bradstreet, mumber)................60ee0055 206 219 233 148 216 
BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series)........ oe 2,585 2,596 2,591 2.564 2,432 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series)... . adie eae er 3,040 3,150 2,782 874 1,703 
Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks... <n aeiece tae 20,618 20,468 20,572 22,213 20,260 
Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks. sacawnee 3,878 3,885 3,916 4,426 * 
0 Security Loans, reporting member banks...................... 1,201 1,216 1,220 2,060 # 
U. S. Gov't and Gov't Guaranteed Obligations Held, ouperting member hentes. 9,318 9,235 9,263 9,435 x 
nally Other Securities Held, reporting member banks. . ; (ee ets sbaeeace 3,092 3,002 3,030 3,038 * 


*Factor in Business Week Index. * Preliminary, Week Ended July 23. + Revised. § Not Available. 








2 These monthly averages 120 7 - 7 = 

are merely simple aver- ! 

ages of each month’s be MONTHLY AVERAGES 

weekly figures of | 

a er |_N = 

Business Week's index 100 OAMAL 100 
>) of business activity pre- 
sented in the chart at 
the top of the page. They 80!— 
enable readers to get a 
general view of the trend - 
of business since 1929. 

60 
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i} The Weekly Index of Busi- 
| ness Activity is covered by 
the general copyright on the 


contents of Business Week 40 yeueu OEE CECE EE , i A OEUEEEETE| | 

















and may not be reproduced 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 


without special permission. 
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YOUR MANUFACTURING SUCCESS MAY DEPEND ON 


































































Stoc! 
ORDERLY ARRANGEMENT, TOO In 
When Izaak Walton made a trout fly, he had every- design and construct industrial plants for efficier 
- ng 
vas 1 
thing — wool, feathers, silk, hair, tools and vise — and economy. The firm is a partnership which ’ 
within easy arm’s length and arranged in proper cludes specialists in plant construction and manuf 
° ° ° ° ° ° irhe 
relation for quick and efficient turing organization, who ‘th 
of thi 
progress from start to finish. experienced in many industri win 
ing 
His plant layout was simply Their composite advice and oe 
Reve 
and easily arranged. To bring service are available to clients As 
t 1 
the same effortless, time and Arrangements to have a 
SANDERSON & PORTER offer engineering h 
money-saving flow of work to services im connection with: SANDERSON & PORTER repr¢ om 
; DESIGN -—— CONSTRUCTION ; ; , 
a modern industrial plant, re- sentative call to discuss your usin 
MANAGEMENT PROBLEMS ° REORGANIZATIONS a 
quires specialized knowledge. eer problems may be made, with te: 
FINANCING . MERCHANDISING a 4 
reach 
SANDERSON & PORTER lay-out, MERGERS out obligation, through any of b 
PURCHASES — _ SALES e et 
the firm’s offices. simile 
VALUATIONS mont 
] alr 
of tl 
Janug 






SANDERSON & PORTER e¢ ENGINEERS + 52 WILLIAM STREET + NEW YORK 
CHICAGO + + + SAN FRANCISCO 
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HE MONTH oF Jury, 1938, has 

made an interesting contrast with 

September, 1937. During the last 
half of August the stock market had 
undergone a sharp correction, and Sep 
tember brought the proof that this was 
not merely technical, but reflected a 
change in the direction of the business 
cvele. Similarly, July, 1938, has 
brought the evidence that the stock 
market rally of the last half of June 
was based upon an accompanying rise 


in business itself 


Stocks Not the Main Cause 


In each of these periods the change 
in stock prices contributed powerfully 
through psychological influences to the 
change in business, but in neither case 
was it the primary cause. Some of the 
most sensitive indexes of production, in 
fact, had already changed their direc- 
tion, although practically unnoticed, 
before stocks began to move. They had 
turned down during August, 1937, just 
as they were to turn up early in June 
of this year. It remained for the fol- 
lowing month, however, to confirm the 
change in direction by clear evidence of 


basic business statistics 


Reversing the Decline 


As for the months ahead of us, it is 
not unlikely that they too will cor- 
respond to some extent to the months 
which followed September, 1937. This 
refers not to security prices, but to 
business itself. A stock market correc- 
tion, if it comes, should not affect the 
business trend. The cyclical decline, 
once it was fully under way last au- 
tumn, gathered momentum in October, 
November, and December, and only 
reached a fairly stable base line for the 
first time in January. It is quite prob- 
able that the current advance will show 
similar progress over the next few 
months—although it is improbable that 
it can move at anything like the speed 
of the decline from last August to 
January. 
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the primary cause of the business change. 





Chief Factors in °37 

This forecast of continued improve 
ment is based on the assumption that 
fundamentals have been changed for 
the better, just as they had been 
changed for the worse in the spring and 
summer of 1937. In the spring of 1937, 
drastic measures of monetary deflation 
had been taken by the Federal Reserve 
officials and to some extent by the 





In The Outlook 





Wide World 

NHARGED with the responsibility of 
( solving the No. 1 problem in the 
international outlook is Viscount Runei- 
man, Britain's adviser-observer to Prague. 

This successful business man and 
former cabinet member must find the 
way to a Czech-German agreement on 
the explosive Sudeten German question, 
impress both sides with the inevitable 
consequences of failure. 

It is significant that the appointment 
of a British observer apparently came 
at the suggestion of Berlin. This repre- 
sents a reversal of attitude which augurs 
well for a peaceful solution. 








THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


July has confirmed the June upturn, just as last September con- 


firmed the August downturn. In both cases, stock prices were not 













Treasury. At the same time unwieldy 
inventories had been built up in many 
lines; consumers had been oversold on 
the instalment-plan type of durable 
goods; and residential building and rail 
road purchasing power had been shat 
tered by rising costs 


Chief Factors Right Now 


This summer we find that the defla- 
tionary monetary policy of 1937 has 
been replaced by precise ly the opposite 
policy—with the Treasury pumping 
two to three billion dollars into the ex- 
cess reserves of member banks, and 
with the government spending program 
passing out money in even larger sums. 
We find that inventories have been in 
most cases worked down nearly or all 
the way to normal, and that durable 
goods in the hands of consumers are 
one year closer to being used up. We 
find that liberalization of credit terms 
has seemingly given residential build 
ing much of the stimulus it could have 
obtained from reduction of costs. With 
the exception of rigid wage costs (above 
all, in railroads but in many other 
industries as well) and of political 
threats (above all, in utilities but 
elsewhere, too), the stage is now set 


for recovery just as it was a year ago 


fc r decline 


For Next Few Months 


No prediction is made here as to 
whether revival can carry through 
after the peak of the government spend 
ing. It is doubtful whether the profit 
incentive carries enough punch under 
the New Deal régime to take a re 
covery as far either in time or in dis 
tance as under the Old Deal. How 
ever that may be, the next few months 
point upward 


Steel and Power 

The business picture last week was 
mixed, judging by the indexes which 
have come to hand in the current week. 
Steel output was very sharply higher, 
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and in fact has risen again this week 
to the best levels since the beginning 
of November, 1937. Electric power 
production showed a slight increase 
over the week before, contrary to the 
expected seasonal downturn, and as a 
result the loss from 1937 dropped to 
7.7%, or the smallest drop since the 
first week in March. The gain over the 
week before, however, centering as it 
did in the Eastern states, was prob- 
ably due more to the effect of rainy 
weather in forcing consumers to turn 
on their lights earlier in the evening, 
than to any gain in the industrial use 
of power. 


Carloadings and Autos 


Carloadings last week showed an op- 
posite trend to electric power, possibly 
with as little significance. They suf- 
fered a sharp drop, not expected on 
seasonal considerations, but seemingly 
due partly to delay in the crop move- 
ment associated with rainy weather 
and the drop in prices. Automobile 
production last week was _ reduced 
by nearly 259%, but this again can be 
discounted as being an inevitable part 
of the tapering off movement which 
precedes the introduction of new 
models. 


Continuing the Advance 


Taking the business indexes as a 
whole, whatever the erratic movements 
of single items, there has been no sig- 
nificant interruption as yet to the ad- 
vance which began in June, which took 
the Federal Reserve index up one point 
in that month (the first gain since 
August) , and which has probably lifted 
it three points further in July. 


Treasury's Tax Plan 


Two ways are considered of 
raising revenues; but neither 
has much chance. 


Last WEEK AMERICAN TAXPAYERS got 
a hint of what’s to come on taxes at 
the next session of Congress. Roswell 
Magill, acting Secretary of the Treasury 
(who is ultimately to be succeeded by 
John W. Hanes) declared that the 
Treasury is mulling over ways and 
means of building up revenues to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s $7,000,000,000 level of 
federal expenditures. 

To accomplish that, Treasury experts 
are considering two plans: (1) broad- 
ening the income tax base by lowering 
personal exemptions and (2) ending the 
tax-exempt privilege of future issues of 
federal and state bonds, as well as sub- 
jecting to taxation salaries of all gov- 
ernment officials. 


Idea Has Political Drawbacks 


This week, Congressmen maintained 
a discreet silence—recognizing the po- 
litical dynamite underlying the proposi- 
tions. Sen. La Follette’s plan to lower 
exemptions for unmarried men from 
$1,000 to $800 and for married tax- 
payers from $2,500 to $2,000 would 
bring in about $70,000,000 additional 
revenues annually, but it would put 
Representatives and Senators on the 
spot with their low-income constituents. 

The proposal would affect taxpayers 
doubly: (1) it would dig down into 
income brackets not now required to 
file returns; (2) it would increase taxes 
paid by persons already filing returns. 
In 1936, for instance, it would probably 





























Open Hearings on Minimum Steel Wages 














HIS WEEK the Public Contracts 

Board of the Department of Labor 
—which, under the Walsh-Healey Act, 
fixes the minimum wage rate for com- 
panies bidding on more than $10,000 
worth of government contracts—opened 
hearings to fix wages of steel companies 
bidding for government business. Mem- 





Acme 


bers of the board—shown here are Oscar 
Strackbein, Thomas Holland (chairman), 
and Major Robert Campbell—heard in- 
dependent steel producers express the 
opinion that it is pointless to fix mini- 
mums for government contracts at the 
present time when prevailing wage rates 
are likely to be cut unless prices go up. 








tax-free 
classes: 


Net Income 


Total . 














Under $1,000... 
$1,000-$1,500 .. 
$1,500-$2,000 .. 
2,000-$2,500 .. 
$2,500-$3,000 .. 
$3,000-$3,500 .. 
$3,500-$4,000 .. 
$4,000-$4,500 . 

$4,500-$5,000 .. 
$5,000-$6,000 .. 749 


Taxes 


returns 


incomes 


by in 


Non-Taxable 


Returns 
258,474 
707,495 
353,789 
360,681 
560,437 
225,366 

66,723 
15,171 
3,506 


- 2,552,391 


returns, 


Net In 


Returns—But Nx 


AS THE RESULT of specific ex: 
tions from normal tax and 
taxes, 2,552,391 persons, wit! 
gregate net 
255,000 escaped federal tax: 
1936. Here is the breakdow 


of &5\ 


$176,8¢ 


841,7 


612,68 

818,95 
1,521,863 
719,808 
245,463 

63,434 


16, + 
3,9 





nm 


$5,021,255 





| Including the above, a t 
of 5,413,499 

an aggregate net income of $1 
240,110,000, were filed. 


report 
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have added not Jess than 2,000,001 
sons to the list of taxpayers. 

In that year, according to 
the Trea 


figures 


released by 


5,413,000 returns were filed; but 


000 of 


these—with 
from less than $1,000 to between $5 


incomes 


~~) 


Tal 


and $6,000—-escaped income tax 
By lowering the base 
probable that nearly all such per 
would be scooped into the income 


(see table) . 


payer class. 


States Are Unenthusiastic 


The plan to eradicate the exemptior 


on future issues of government se: 
ties has already evoked oppositior 
many states. Concerning this plan 
financial experts and economists of t 
country are in almost universal ag 
ment—that a sound income tax st: 
ture cannot exist alongside tax-exe1 


securities. 


But states are reluctant to give 
the privilege of issuing securities wh 
are exempt from taxation. To do away 
with the exemption would raise the cost 
of future borrowings. And states whi 
do not have income taxes of their o1 
are particularly apathetic toward 1 


proposal. It means they will surrend: 


a saving and get nothing in return. 
Even states which have income tax 


are not entirely happy. 
ment is that the federal governme: 
will get by far the best of it. Feder: 
surtax rates run to 75%. Which mear 
that the government will collect a ver 
high percentage of income on state an 
municipal securities which are not tax 


Their 


arg 


(wi) 


free. But state income taxes generall: 


are much lower. The highest is 15% 


mae 
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—_—_— 
comptrollers argue that the 
we is all in favor of the U. S. 


So si 


pere 
Treasury. é 

T! the indications are that the 
Tre y will face a fight for both pro- 
= Congressmen will not take 


to lowering income tax exemp- 
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Utilities See SEC’s Teeth 


tions, and states, through their Sena- 
tors, will crack down on the elimination 
of the tax-free covenant for their secur- 
ities. As for the proposal to subject 
salaries of officials to income taxation, 
that will probably tag along with the 
arguments on tax-exemption. 


Maybe the commission could be tougher than it is, 
but its actions in the past few days have proved that 
in some ways it means to be tough enough. 


Tue COUNTRY’S PUBLIC UTILITIES will 
learn, in the next few months, pretty 
clearly what it’s like keeping house 
with the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission in the parlor. The so-called 
death sentence in the Public Utility 
Act of 1935 went into effect last Jan. 
1. and the SEC is giving tangible indi- 
cations that the law will be enforced 
exactly as it was written. 

This has been demonstrated point- 
edly in two commission actions in the 
last few days. First, SEC Chairman 
William O. Douglas announced that 
the death sentence’s principle of geo- 
graphical integration of power prop- 
erties will be invoked at once in con- 
nection with the Utilities Power & Light 
Corp. Second, the SEC sued to enjoin 
the Associated Gas & Electric Co. from 
extending an impending bond maturity 
without asking the commission’s per- 
mission, 

These moves—page 1 news in them- 
selves—derive added significance from 
other things which have been said 
and done in the recent past. There is, 
for example, the case of Columbia Gas 
& Electric Corp., which finds itself able 
to pay preferred dividends only with 
SEC permission, due to federal reg- 
ulations governing utility accounting 
practices (BW—A pr16°38,p60) . Equal- 
ly pointed is the situation of Moun- 
tain States Power Co., a Byllesby con- 
cern, which was denied authority to 
issue refunding bonds, on the conten- 
tion that it was in need of reorganiza- 
tion (BW—Jan8'38 p38) . 

SEC Hopes for Cooperation 

It all comes down to what Chairman 
Douglas told the American Bar Asso- 
ciation when he spoke before that or- 
ganization in Cleveland on Tuesday. 
The SEC hopes to work out most of 
the regulatory steps in cooperation with 
the industry. The cemmission, how- 
ever, will act and act firmly when com- 
panies within the industry fail to co- 
operate. Amendments to the law, if 
they come, will be advocated only after 
the need for them has been clearly 


wh. 
Acting on this philosophy, the com- 
mission has forced Mountain States 


Power to go under 77-b reorganization; 
it has so tied the hands of Columbia 
Gas in regard to financial manage 
ment that the company plans to recapi- 
talize in order to meet federal account 
ing requirements. The commission pro 
poses, at hearings which start Aug. 8, 
to take up the principle of geograph 
ical integration as it applies to Util- 
ities Power & Light’s scattered prop- 
erties. And the SEC plans a clear-cut 
court test of its power to supervise 
utility finances in the injunction suit 
against Associated Gas. 


Origin of the Suit 

This suit concerns a five-year exten- 
sion in maturity of some $3,250,000 
of convertible 54% certificates which 
fall due next Nov. 15. The effect is the 
same as sale of new securities, the 
SEC charges, and the company is re 
quired to register such securities under 
the Securities Act of 1933 and to de- 
clare them under the Utility Act of 
1935. The utility’s lawyers have said 
registry and declaration weren't neces- 
sary, and that’s how the suit comes 
about. The SEC’s suit, if successful, 
would bar A. G. & E. from use of the 
instrumentalities of interstate com- 
merce until the laws are complied with. 

Most interest probably has been 
aroused by the attempt to work out 
the geographical future of Utilities 
Power & Light. This case long has 
attracted attention. The company is 
undergoing a reorganization that fol- 
lowed a fight for control which brought 
Harley Clarke’s resignation as _presi- 
dent after he had been bested by Floyd 
Odlum’s big investment trust, the 
Atlas Corp. Suit and counter suit de- 
veloped, including one action against 
the deposed president alleging misap- 
propriation of something like %3,000,- 
000 of the utility’s funds. 

Into this battle the SEC injected 
itself in its role of administrator of the 
utility act. The commission insisted the 
law gave it a right to enter as a party 
to a utility reorganization. It asserted, 
further, that it looked as if there was 
a good deal of dirty linen to be aired, 
and that the airing required that an 
independent trustee be placed in charge. 





It’s a Fast World 
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HAT regular transatlantic plane 

service will mean in speeding up 
intercontinental communication was 
dramatized last week when several New 
York news-stands had on sale Thursday 
the previous day’s London papers. They 
came on the British pickaback plane 
Mercury, which this week made the re- 
turn trip on its experimental flight. 





(It was the first time the SEC ever 
had insisted upon becoming a party 
to a reorganization, and the independ 
ent trustee plan is a pet idea which 
since has been incorporated in t 
Chandler Act passed by the last Con 
gress.) 

When the SEC demanded an inde 
pendent trustee, the bitter enemies, 
Odlum and Clarke, took the same side 
for once. But opposition to the SEC 
program broke down when Odlum rv 
lented and agreed to the trustee pro 
posal (BW—Aug21'37 p37? 


Dispute Over Reorganization 


Since that time, Atlas Corp. and 
Associated Gas have been wrangling 
over reorganization plans for U. P. & L 
Atlas owns something like 830,000,000 
of U. P. & L. debentures and wants to 
be paid off; Associated has about $10 
000,000 in junior securities and has 
entirely different ideas of the appro 
priate type of reorganization procedure. 

Into their laps the SEC plops the 
geographical integration plan. Chair 
man Douglas says it must be cleared 
up as part of the reorganization. He 
doesn’t want to recapitalize the com 
pany and then sock the securities hold- 
ers with an integration action 

Mr. Douglas says he has “no other 
plan for moving against any other 
company” under the utility act’s death 
sentence. Others, he says, are working 
toward integration voluntarily, and the 
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Research Man Makes Good 





LITTLE more than two decades 

ago, when Donald William Fran- 
cisco, then a young man still in his 
twenties, was placed in temporary 
charge of the advertising department 
of the California Fruit Growers Ex- 
change, the first thing he 


cartoonist Francisco, Out of those 
continuing studies were born the 
electric juice extractor, Sunkist’s 
sound dealer relations policies, vita- 
min experiments, and the all-in.por- 
tant health appeals of Sunkist adver- 

tising which helped make 





did was to take a two 
weeks’ vacation, The way 
in which he spent that 
vacation explains in large 
part why Don Francisco 
was named this week to 
succeed Albert D. Lasker, 
retired, as president of 
Lord & Thomas, top- 
| flight advertising agency: 
| Francisco spent his two 
| weeks in a door-to-door 
| investigation, finding out 
| what kind of people 
would read his ads, ask- 
ing them why they didn’t 
use more oranges. 

Novel as even such 
elementary market re- 
search might have seemed 
to the advertising fra- 
ternity at that time, there 
was nothing new about 
such tactics to the practical Francisco. 
When he was graduated from Michi- 
gan State College, which he attended 
because it was only three miles away 
from home and because it afforded 
ample opportunity for him to work 
his way through school as a waiter, 
reporter, cartoonist, and occasional 
deckhand and battery-checker, he took 
a job with the Exchange at $15 a 
week as a fruit inspector in Chicago. 
| Impressed with the wide discrepancies 
in sales, he started checking with 
retailers, trying to find out why some 
sold more than others. Shifted to New 
| York, he hired an old laundry wagon 
and a horse to speed up his research. 
And all the time, he kept suggesting 
new advertising slants, illustrated by 











orange juice the sational 
breakfast beverage. Those 
ideas didn’t all flower at 
once. Some came during 
his tenure as the Ex- 
change advertising mana- 
ger, some after he was 
made co-manager of the 
Lord & Thomas Los An- 
geles office, some in the 
more recent days since 
he has become a major 
power in West Coast 
business and _ political 
circles. For as the Pacific 
Coast head of Lord & 
Thomas operations enjoy- 
ing almost complete au- 
tonomy, Francisco has 
been credited with play- 
ing a leading role in the 








Pictures, Inc. election of Gov. Merriam 

over Upton Sinclair and 
in the defeat of California’s $500-a- | 
store chain tax in the 1936 referen- 
dum. Anxious to have Francisco di- 
rect the nation-wide destinies of his 
advertising agency, principal owner 
and former president Albert D. Lasker | 
has often tried to persuade himtocome | 
East. To one such offer Francisco 
replied by writing: “I think one can 
pay too much for his money.” In | 
response to another he tried shuttling 
between Los Angeles, where he has 
his nominal home, and New York, 
where principal Lord & Thomas ac- 
counts are located. This week, unable 
with Mr. Lasker’s retirement to stave 
off the issue any longer, he leaves 
the Coast and assumes the presidency 
of Lord & Thomas, Inc. 











SEC is satisfied so long as they don’t 
dillydally. 

The industry thinks it will get the 
tipoff on what the SEC wants from 
the course it follows in the U. P. & L. 
case. The company is scattered in 12 
states and three provinces in Canada; 
its properties aren’t interconnected, and 
most of them are specks on the map in 
the midst of larger utility systems. Its 
St. Louis properties are encircled by 
the North American system; its Indian- 
apolis unit is totally surrounded by 
Midland United, a former Insull com- 
pany. The only more or less cohesive 
properties are in Iowa, Nebraska, Min- 
nesota and the Dakotas. 

In its widely scattered properties, 
U. P. & L. is typical of many small 
systems which joined the big boys in 
the scramble for size in the 1920's. 
Its capitalization, too, is a hangover 


of the 20’s—two classes of debentures, 
a preferred stock, a non-voting class A 
stock issue, voting class B shares, and 
non-voting common stock. Ironing out 
the geographical and financial problems 
promises to be no short affair. 


Jones Warns Banks 


RFC chairman springs a new 
idea to force more loans. But 
will it work? 


Sixce Octoser, 1937, bank loans to 
business have dropped in a plumb line. 
To most economists and bankers, this 
had its logical explanation: with in- 
dustrial activity tapering off, business 
men not only were unwilling to bor- 
row, but they were concentrating on 
getting out of debt. 


But to Marriner S. Eccles 
of the Federal Reserve 
to Jesse Jones, chairman 
construction Finance Corp 
thodox explanation was wh 
ceptable. Mr. Eccles said ba 
not lending because rules an 
tions were too severe (BIW—J/ 
p35). Mr. Jones scolded bar 
“frightening potential borrower: 

Last month Mr. Eccles wa 
fied when the Treasury and | \ 
tional Association of Super\ 
State Banks agreed on unifor 
lations for bank loans and inv: 
(BW—Jul2’38,p36). But Mr. Jo 


not so easily placated. 


Pressure from RFC 

This week he notified banke: 
if they refuse to participate in RF‘ 
loans to their depositors, the 
corporation will try to get com, 
banks to take over the business. 1] 
procedure will be as follows 
a business man asks the RF‘ 
money, the RFC will offer the 
cant’s bank a slice of the loan 
refuses a share, then RFC |} 
managers will visit other banks 
community to interest them in | 
a participation—on the theory tha 
borrower then will shift his _«: 
account. 

But whether banks will react | 
type of pressure is open to qu 
When the RFC appeals to a 
bank to take a participation, the a 
well might be: “If the loan isn’t s 


for the X National, it’s not sound for 


us.” Bankers point out that the J 
plan is an invasion of financial pri 
If RFC men go fishing around an 


banks for loan participations, then the 


names of applicants will become 
era! information among bankers- 
might not be as tight-lipped about | 
finances of another bank’s custon 
as they are about the affairs of t 
own customers. 


RFC’s Advances to Industry 


In justifying his complaint 
banks are “tight,” Jones points 
that since February, while bank Joa 


have been declining, the RFC has ad 
vanced some $90,000,000 to industria! 


concerns. But banks reply that Jor 
is not taking banking risks, that m 
of his loans are to companies that 
not meet orthodox banking standar: 
In the last three weeks, moreov: 


commercial loans of reporting member 


banks have stopped declining, and 


is possible that if business improve: 


bank loans will increase with | 
change in trend. In which case, m 
of the sting will be taken out of t! 
RFC chairman’s criticism. But that 


hardly reconcile bankers to the idea 


of having the RFC shopping their cd: 
positors around to other banks. 
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Mov se Anti- Trust Suit—Who Cares? 


That’s what Assistant Attorney General Thurman 
Arnold wants to know. As he applies his new policy, 
he wonders how much popular interest there is. 


eton (Business Week Bureau) 

many of the 88,000,000 folks 

, to the movies every week have 
read or give a hoot about the 
ti-trust suit that the government 

t last week against the eight 
companies? Thurman Arnold, 

nt attorney general, would like 

to know because he’s deliberately trying 
to steer his anti-trust drive along popu- 
es by bringing the evils of big 

ess home to the people. His ulti- 
mate success in establishing government 
control over organized industries either 
through court decree or legislation de- 
pends essentially on public sentiment. 

How many babies drink milk? Before 
filing the movie suit the Department of 
Justice launched a grand jury investiga- 
tion of practices in the milk industry. 

How many folks burn gasoline? Be- 
fore tackling the milk industry the De- 
partment of Justice took the major oil 
companies to task for price fixing and 
other practices. 

Arnold’s policy and that of his imme- 
diate predecessor, Bob Jackson, is some- 
thing of a jolt to tradition in the De- 
partment of Justice, which has held aloft 


the romantic ideal of competition while 
it has acquiesced in business policies 
and practices that to a large extent have 
forever banished the competitive inde- 
pendence of individual business men. 


An Immense Market 

When people have the price of ad- 
mission they flock to the movies. The 
peak in attendance (weekly average) 
was estimated at 110,000,000 in 1930; 
88,000,000 was the estimate for 1936. 
The box office gross for that year hit a 
billion dollars as compared to %720,- 
000,000 in 1935. How much of this went 
to the major companies that, the De- 
partment of Justice alleges, have a 
monopolistic grip on production, distri- 
bution, and exhibition of films? The 
Department of Justice doesn’t know. 
How much did the major companies 
profit from production, how much from 
exhibition? In other words, how much 
was left for the little fellows? 

For one thing it isn’t easy to discover 
to what extent the “take” on film ex- 
hibition figures in a company’s profit 
or loss statement; film rentals charged 
against company houses can be juggled 


around to show virtually anv res 


But by and large, it 
in the trade that the company-ownes 


"s generally fiyured 
! 
houses turn in a profit—particularly 

of the Loew-Metro-Goldwyn 
Mayer tieup. An old trade axiom has 
it that when theater men 


the case 


exhibitors 
themselves—band together to go int 
the movie making business, j 

case of Loew *s, the venture | 

But not so, when 


when producers 


sure to be successful 
the process Is re versed 
go into the exhibition business. The 
Paramount-Publix fiasco is a case in 
point. But the value of owned outlets 
can't be measured simply in terms of 
profits. Their chief value lies in the fact 
that they can be used as showcases for 
the company’s product, and they can 
turn flop pictures into money-makers. 
Pictures can be given build-ups at the 
company’s big first-run theaters, so that 
later, when they are sent along to the 
small theaters, with the magic words, 
“Four Weeks on Broadway!” attached, 
they can command higher rentals from 
the little fellows. 

The principal charge in the depart- 
ment’s suit is that five producer com- 
R-K-O, 


Twentieth Century- 


panies Paramount, Loew's, 
Warner Bros., and 
Fox—through ownership of theaters, 
are driving independent exhibitors out 
of business. The number of movie the- 
United States, 


metropolitan de 


aters in the including 


everything from the 
galleries,” 


luxe houses to the “shooting 





“Thirty Dollars Every Thursday” 























fom 
Every person over 50 gets $30 a week in 
Every Thursday a 2-cent stamp sold by the 
After circulating for 
and will 


Here’s the plan: 
scrip or warrants. 
state must be affixed to each $1 warrant. 
a year, each warrant will have on it $1.04 in stamps, 
be canceled. The extra 4 cents is for administrative costs. 

The picture at the left shows the loudspeaker car used by 
organizers. At the right is Sherman J. Bainbridge, guiding genius 
of the organization, at work in the Hollywood headquarters. 


HEN Californians go to the polls this November they are 

almost certain to vote on the proposition that every Cali- 
fornian over 50 years of age is entitled to $30 a week from 
the state. Child of the Townsend Plan, the new pension scheme 
has no direct connection with the original $200-a-month move- 
ment, but has attracted the same believers. Its organizers already 
cleim a million supporters, and they need only 187,000 petitioners 
to foree the November vote. 
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is 18,818, according to last year’s count. 
They can seat 11,470,000 people. 2,397 
theaters, seating 2,940,000, are affiliated 
with the major companies. In number, 
this is 12.7% of the total; in seating 
capacity, 25.5%. The number of such 
affiliated theaters has increased from 
1,954, seating 2,586,000, in 1934. Inde- 
pendent theaters linked together by cir- 
cuits not affiliated with the producing 
companies have increased from 2,846, 
seating 2,493,000, in 1934, to 3,910, seat- 
ing 3,005,000 in 1937, while solitary in- 
dependents have dropped from 13,571, 
seating 5,948,000, to 12,511, seating 
5,525,000. 


Charges First-Run Control 


Apart from this statistical classifica- 
tion, the Department of Justice has 
nothing to say concerning the growth 
of unaffiliated circuits but stresses its 
charge that the five producer-exhibitors 
dominate and control almost all the 
metropolitan de luxe theaters which 
constitute the primary first-run market. 
A list prepared by the Department of 
Justice, covering 36 important key cit- 
ies, shows that Paramount operates 40 
de luxe theaters in 14 cities; Loew’s, 20 
in 15 cities; R-K-O, 19 in 10 cities; 
Warner Bros., 20 in 10 cities; Twentieth 
Century-Fox, 19 in 5 cities. These five 
producer-exhibitors are charged with 
conspiring with each other and with 
Columbia and Universal, the two pro- 
ducer-distributor companies, and with 
United Artists, a distributor only, to 
monopolize the market for exhibition in 
the first-run metropolitan theaters. 

With reference to alleged monopoly 
in production, the government’s suit is 
confined principally to the practice of 
the major companies in sewing up by 
contract practically all leading stars, 
featured players, directors, and techni- 
cal personnel and dividing this payroll 
expense by pooling their services. 


Court Injunction Asked 


Because of the dependence of “inde- 
pendent” theaters on the major pro- 
ducers for pictures, the big companies 
have been able, according to the De- 
partment of Justice, to impose various 
trade practices such as block booking, 
full-line forcing, arbitrary designation 
of play dates, fixing of minimum ad- 
mission prices, and prohibiting double 
features in many theaters. The govern- 
ment has asked the court to stop these 
practices by injunction. It also seeks a 
decree ordering Paramount, Twentieth 
Century-Fox, and Warner Bros. to di- 
vest themselves of all their interests in 
theaters and ordering Loew's and 
R-K-O to divest themselves of all in- 
terests in production and distribution. 
Producers also would be enjoined from 
loaning to each other contract stars 
and other personnel. (Only a week be- 
fore the Department instituted its suit, 


a statutory court in North Dakota up- 
held that state’s theater act, prohibit- 
ing motion picture producers and dis- 
tributors from owning theaters (BW— 
July23'38,p7). This has been appealed 
to the United States Supreme Court.) 

The government’s suit against the 
major companies was welcomed by Will 
Hays, “czar” of the industry, as fur- 
nishing the prospect of clarifying appli- 
cation of the anti-trust laws to trade 
customs and promoting the further 
progress of the screen. Observers noted 
that Mr. Hays and the Motion Picture 
Producers and Distributors of America, 
of which he is president, were not 
named as defendants. Mr. Hays called 
at the White House just a few weeks 
ago (BW—Jul2’38 pd) . 

It is reported on good authority that 
the Hays organization maintains a sort 
of lawyers’ clearing house for the de- 
fense of its members in anti-trust liti- 
gation. If true, Mr. Arnold apparently 
thinks that this does not present suffi- 
cient cause to get huffy about. After 
all, Mr. Arnold says that he is using 
this suit to cooperate with the indus- 
try to achieve a common end. In Mr. 
Arnold’s public statement concerning 
the suit there is only one remark that 
might be construed as referring to Mr. 
Hays’ function as censor. Citing what 
the Department of Justice believes to 
be the effects of the industry’s present 
methods and practices, Arnold wrote: 

“There is no opportunity for new 
forms of artistic expression which are 
not approved by those in control of the 
major companies, even though there 
exist communities which would support 
them.” 


Question of Censorship 


Conjecture points to the likelihood 
that if control of public taste were made 
an issue by Mr. Arnold now, it would 
blur the issue presented by the depart- 
ment’s demand that production be di- 
vorced from exhibition in the movie in- 
dustry. If the civil action serves the 
object of maintaining competitive con- 
ditions in the future, he may sometinie 
raise the question whether enforced pur- 
ity and censorship—when Mr. Hays 
puts his foot down, for instance, on Sin- 
clair Lewis’ “It Can’t Happen Here”— 
is a reasonable restraint of trade under 
the anti-trust laws. 


One-Man TVA Rule 


That would be better than a 
beard, think Republican Con- 
gressional investigators. 


Tue ramous TVA yarpstick will be 
pretty badly bent if not broken by the 
Congressional investigating committee 
at Knoxville, Tenn., during the next 
week, provided it can stop the dogfight 


between the deposed chairman 
E. Morgan—and David E. | 
and get down to business. So { 
has been no tendency on the 
the committee to choke off eith: 
belligerents in their mud-throw 
test. 

Arthur Morgan’s principal 
against Lilienthal, that he set up 
mous yardstick rates without th. 
approval of the other two dir 
frankly admitted by Lilienthal © 
member of the committee, Rep. \ 
ton of New Jersey, is determ 
press Lilienthal closely on sev 
portant factors in the yardstick 

He is likely to get away wit! 
ever he wants so far as riding Li 
goes. Incidentally, for a curious 
most of the six Democrats on t! 
mittee have not the slightest 
in protecting the champion 
George Norris-John Rankin 
group on Capitol Hill. 

“We know a lot of our fello 
going to be licked in the fall ele 
one member of the committe: 
Business Week. “Here are very niv 
for three of them, and they could | 
care of a lot more if they were made 
the new members of the board. 

“If all this were spattering the A 
ministration, or the concept of the TVA 
that might be different. But even Ar 
thur Morgan is enthusiastic about 
So why should we worry? Let them kill 
themselves off.” 


Leaving It to Republicans 


Until representatives of the ut 
go on the stand, also, there is no m 
for the Democrats to be on guard. F 
hours while Arthur Morgan was o1 
stand, for instance, the four Republican 
members alone conducted the hearing 
with only the committee counsel, Fra: 
cis L. Biddle, to protect Lilienthal. Dur 
ing a long period of Lilienthal’s test 
mony, only four members were presen! 
Then, after Chairman Donahey slipped 
out, Schwartz and Frazier chatted 
about something else while Wolverton 
asked questions of Lilienthal. 

Lilienthal asserts that the TVA yard 
stick rates should not be so set up as t 
bring 34% on the government’s iny 
ment. He suggests that they sh 
bring the same interest rate the govern- 
ment pays when it borrows money. 1 
contention surprised even the counse! as 
well as Wolverton. 

Republican members are leaning 
the theory that one administrator, 
stead of a board, would be much better 
for TVA—someone who would have 
power given to Gen. Goethals when 
was building the Panama Canal. Bu 
actually the prospect that the Presider 
will throw Lilienthal overboard is slig!it 
Roosevelt is not likely to take a step 
which would stir George Norris and 
Robert La Follette to such wrath. 


; 


; 
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Waterproof Brush 


Dr. West’s toothbrush will be 
first to use du Pont’s synthetic 
bristles, first to boast “100% 
waterproof ... no shedding.” 


4) about the middle of October, 
per and magazine readers are 





es to see the advertisements an- 
= ng a new toothbrush—‘No 
bristle shedding . . . 100% waterproof 
: ereater cleansing and long life.” 


Conventional as these advertising 
on behalf of Dr. West’s new 
Miracle-Tuft brush may seem at first 
ling, such unqualified assertions as 

waterproof” and “no bristle 
iding” aren’t to be taken lightly— 
not in the toothbrush industry, which 
heretofore has never been able to make 


suc h boasts. 


A Laboratory Product 


Back of those new boasts, which will 
frst be made to the retail trade a 
month or so hence, is the story of the 
development of a synthetic bristle, made 
in the laboratories of E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., to replace the natu- 
ral brush bristles which come from 
semi-wild swine, pastured in the cold 
northern regions of Siberia, Mongolia, 
and northern China. 

Research work to develop a synthetic 
bristle has been spurred in recent years 
by the dwindling supply of the natural 
product. First, the Soviet Union 
adopted the practice of slaughtering 
its swine in their earlier—and more 
edible—years, instead of waiting for 
the hogs to grow to that tough ma- 
turity which produces top-quality Si- 
berian bristle. Secondly, the war in 
China has further jeopardized the sup- 
ply, for harried Chinese have other 
things to think about than floating 
bristles down the Yangtze River choked 
with Japanese gunboats. 

Experimental work with the syn- 
thetic product has been going on on 
both sides of the Pacific, and a fort- 
night ago it was reported (BW—Jul 
16'38,p34) that the Japanese had de- 
veloped a toothbrush with synthetic 
bristles for which exporters were finding 
a big market among Moslems who for 
religious reasons object to hog bristles. 
(More recent word from Tokyo has it 
that the Japanese synthetic bristles 
wilt far too rapidly at contact with 
water and saliva.) 


Baptized “Exton” 


On this side of the Pacific, it has 
been about a year since du Pont told 
the Weco Products Co., manufacturers 
of Dr. West’s toothbrushes, that it had 
at last developed and thoroughly tested 
a laboratory-made product which would 
take the headaches out of the brush in- 
dustry, “Exton” is the name of the 





new du Pont bristle. As far as the tooth- 
brush field is concerned, it will be sold 
exclusively for use in Dr. West's new 
Miracle-Tuft product, for since 1927 
du Pont has operated a factory exclu- 
sively for the manufacture of Dr. West 
brushes. It is not yet ready for use in 
paint brushes, but tests indicate it is 
perfect for use in hair brushes and 
hand brushes. 

Exton is made in the form of a plastic 
mass, like a batch of dough, and then 
extruded or forced through holes, com- 
ing out like spaghetti. Like spaghetti 
and rayon, but unlike natural bristle, 
it can be made in strands a mile long 
if desired. Its stiffness in the making 
can be controlled accurately by merely 
varying the diameter of the hole. 

Wearing machine tests seem to prove 
that toothbrushes made of Exton will 
outlast the best of natural bristle 
brushes at least two to one. Privileged 
pre-marketing users state definitely that 
the new bristles are not softened by 
water and saliva, will not break off in 
the mouth of the user. For the present, 
according to du Pont, Exton bristles 
will cost substantially more to produce 
than the market price of good natural 
bristle. As a production product, how- 
ever, it is reasonable to believe that as 
production goes up, costs will go down. 

Weco Products is now faced with the 
problem of moving its present 50¢ 
line of Dr. West’s Waterproof Tooth- 
brush off retailers’ shelves and counters 


to make way for the Miracle-Tuft 
brush with its Exton bristles. Last 
week, it took the first step, advertising 
that its 50¢ brush, heretofore always 
packed in a glass tube, could now be had 
in cartons at 35¢ (fair trade minimum, 
33¢). 

Dr. West's representatives 
ready contacting the retail drug trade, 


are al- 


informing them that the new Miracle- 
Tuft brush will be in their hands by 
October, packed in the well known 
glass tube and sold at the regular 50¢ 
price (fair trade minimum, 47¢). Re- 
tailers are being told that as they buy 
the new brushes in certain minimum 
quantities they will be permitted to re 
turn unsold natural bristle brushes with 
no inventory depreciation on the ex 
change. Meanwhile, dealer margins on 
the old line are being thoroughly pro- 
tected in line with Dr. West’s well- 
established policy 


Problem for Other Brushes 


Dr. West’s toothbrush has a com 
manding position in the industry. Its 
relationship with du Pont is a happy 
one. According to A. C. Nielsen Co., 
Dr. West’s dollar sales in 1937 were 
70% ahead of its nearest competitor 
in the drug industry. The new product 
and the new sales strategy pose difficult 
problems for Prophylactic and Tek 
brushes. For the present, Tek has sim 
ply announced a repeat program on its 
2/51¢ deal (l¢ sale) of last fall. 





Conveyor Line Speeds Auto Lubrication 














HAT is believed to be the first conveyorized automobile lubrication line is now 

in operation in a new Detroit service station, Five to seven men are on the job 
as cars travel a continuous conveyor above the spacious 53foot pit, where recessed 
spotlights and hose carrying special lubricants for every motor need have been 
installed. Fifty minutes’ work in ten minutes’ time is proving the answer to many an 
impatient motorist’s prayer. The installation was by The Amstin Co. 
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Glass Container Association Opens New Kitchen-Laboratory 

















HE NEAREST APPROACH to the housewife’s dream of a self-cleaning kitchen is 


this kitchen-laboratory, opened this month in a penthouse in midtown New York, 


in which everything possible, including the wall surface, is made of glass. Built by 
the Glass Container Association, the kitchen is to be a center for research in glass- 
packaged foods, a practical testing ground for glass container design, and a place 
where recipes can be developed for the promotion of the products put up by the ten 
thousand food packers who use glass containers to carry their wares to market. 














Alky-Gas F lops in Sioux City | 


At first Agrol seemed headed for success, which 
would have meant a large new plant for Iowa. But 
things aren’t always what they seem at first. 


Sioux Crry, Ih.— (Business Week Staff 
Correspondent) —Although no official 
report has been released on the Sioux 
City Agrol campaign, con- 
nected with the promotion of the alco- 
hol-gasoline blended motor fuel admit 
that sales and quotas are far apart. 
Results of Agrol’s first major market- 
ing test in an urban market may de- 
termine the future policy of expansion 
of power alcohol plants in this country. 


persons 


Chemical Foundation’s Offer 


When they voted (not unanimously) 
to whoop it up for Agrol, directors of 
Sioux City’s Chamber of Commerce 
had something more in mind than the 


cause of farm chemurgy. Chemical 
Foundation (operating the farm-crop 


aleohol plant in Atchison, Kan.) of- 
fered a similar distillery in the tall 
corn state (BW—Marl12'38,p36). The 
conditions required Sioux City to show 
a sustained demand for 3,000 gal. of 
Agrol daily (enough to blend 25,000 
to 50,000 gal. of gasoline). When this 
was achieved, a $500,000 plant with 
10,000 gal. daily capacity was to be 
built. It promised a market for 14 
million bu. of grain annually. 

The goal appears to be receding 
after many months of promotional ef- 
fort. Instead of the desired 3,000 gal. 





daily, current distribution of Agrol in 
1,000 to 


period sales 


Sioux City is estimated at 
1,500 gal. For a_ short 
reached 2,500 gal. But enthusiasm and 
sales have since slumped. 

The decline in sales has strengthened 
the opposition camp. Agrol has been 
a hot potato ever since it came to 
town. It has been a center of bitter 
squabbling not only between the Cham- 
ber and opposing petroleum interests 
but also between pro- and anti-Agrol 
factions within the Chamber. How- 
ever, failure of Agrol to click in Sioux 
City is principally a matter of cost, 
which fact, at first glance, is hard to 
understand, since Agrol is being sold 
by the filling stations at the same 
price as gasoline. But Agrol 10 (a 124% 
blend of Agrol fluid) costs jobbers 2¢ 
more than its competitor, leaded gas- 
oline. To start the ball rolling, jobbers 
and dealers each agreed to absorb 1¢ 
per gal. Novelty appeal plus ballyhoo 
produced sufficient increase in gallonage 
at first to offset the difference in spread. 
Now jobbers and dealers, having done 
their share, are again plugging the old 
house brands with 44¢ spreads. Agrol is 
in the last pump—for those who want it. 

Possibly city motorists are more par- 
ticular than the farm trade and less 
enthusiastic about Agrol. Anyway, 





Sioux City dealers have hea 
plaints that Agrol fuels are 
form. Agrol’s manufacturer has 
trol over the grade of gasoline 
centage of blend employed by « 
jobbers. All dealers are allowed 
play the same Agrol emblem 
over dealers say some sort of 
approval should be obtained t« 
the cautious motorist that the 
will not injure his motor. 


Accuses Oil Companies 

Ever since power alcohol a; 
in its territory five years ago, 
ard Oil of Indiana has been 
lot of observing but has sai«c lit It 
went into action after Paul T. B 
ley, a banker and chairman of 
City’s Agrol committee, made 
accusations in a talk at the 
conference of the National Farn 
murgic Council in Omaha last 
Some of Beardsley’s charges wi 

(1) That the oil companies 
by Indiana Standard, spent over #10 
000 to defeat compulsory use of 
hol blends in Midwest legislatures 
ploying in the lobby more men 
were “members of the legislatur: 
fore which the bills were pendin, 

(2) That an Indiana Standar 
ployee told the Sioux City Cha 
of Commerce that the company’ 
trict office would be moved fron 
city if the Chamber persisted 
support of Agrol. 

(3) That pressure against pul 
on the campaign was employed 
the city’s newspapers by the maj 
companies. 

(4) That a Standard Oil subsi 
in England promotes an alky-gas ! 
while S. O. Indiana 
the U. S. 


opposes 


S. O. Indiana Denies Charges 


Beardsley’s speech brought the | 
into the open. Conger Reynolds, | 
ana Standard’s publicity director, e 
plained the company’s case to Wh. 
MeMillen, president of the Farm C!} 
urgic Council. As a result McM 
provided Reynolds with a list of « 
person at the Omaha conference. | 
each of these Reynolds sent a deta 
denial of the charges and a staten 
of S. O. Indiana’s attitude on alky-; 

It said that “at most a dozen 
sons” were sent to give technical 
timony on the compulsory blend | 
posals before the legislatures and | 


the cost couldn’t have been bee 
twentieth of $100,000; that 
threats were made to remove 


Sioux City district office of Indi: 
Standard nor was its subsequent 
moval influenced by the alky-gas ca 


i 


paign; that the English company pro- 


moting alky-gas was a Standard ( 
of New Jersey affiliate and in no w 
connected with Standard of India 
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“Unforeseen events... 


ON TAKING CARE OF 


Important in the scheme of things are the men who take 
care of tomorrow. Consider, for example, the Maryland 
agent... 10,000 of him. His aim is to protect American 
institutions ... business, industry, the home .. . against 
loss from unforeseen events. 

He numbers among his clients many of the world’s 
largest corporations. But he is just as interested in writing 
a fidelity bond for the corner druggist or a modest burglary 
policy protecting Fred Smith in case robbers break into 
his home and steal the family silver. 


Your Maryland agent is a well-qualified member of the 


= HE 


of man’s affairs” 


TOMORROW TODAY 


insurance profession...can acquaint you with the details of 
some sixty lines of casualty insurance and surety bonds. H« 
probably lives in your neighborhood, plays ball with th« 
children when he comes from the office, and takes his wife 
to the movies after dinner. 

In this 40th anniversary year of The Maryland he is 
doing a fine job... for his clients and for himself. His 
planning and service have enabled you to take advantagx 
of the protection offered by The Maryland against every 
day hazards. For you, in simple truth, he takes care of 


tomorrow today. 


MAR Y L AQ DD 
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22 
that il company tried to curtail 
Siar ir snes MARKETING ANGLES 


Standard of Indiana realizes that 
there is potential dynamite in having 
itself spotlighted as opposing an ef- 
fort designed to aid the farmer’s mar- 
ket. So the company’s rebuttal care- 
fully explains its attitude on alky-gas. 
It asserts that Indiana Standard has 
told its dealers they can try out any 
motor fuel but that Standard insignia 
must be removed from pumps serving 
blends. The field men of Standard are 
to regard the alky-gas campaign as a 
social or political movement and are 
not to interfere. Blends are uneco- 
nomical, says Standard. On a basis of 
the company’s figures, a blend using 
10% alcohol (at 22.3¢ per gal.) would 
cost the producer 6.7¢ compared to 
about 5¢ per gal. for straight gasoline 
at the refinery. 

Reports from the Atchison Agrol 
Co. indicate that the blend continues 
to find demand in rural markets. Sym- 
pathetic farm co-ops selling gasoline 
don’t seem to mind absorbing the extra 
cost of Agrol blends. From the Atchi- 
son plant, alcohol is marketed in 
Texas, the trucks returning with gaso- 
line. Agrol is selling as far north as 
Minnesota, has moved eastward through 
Illinois and Ohio into Maryland. 





“Balloon Tires” on Seaplanes 














Halbr in 
REMENDOUS weight saving, resist- 
ance to corrosion, resiliency for 

landing—these are the advantages claimed 

for what are said to be the first suc- 
cessful pneumatic pontoons ever used on 
an airplane. Invented by Captain Ashley 

C. McKinley, who flew over the South 

Pole with Byrd, the pontoons were 

recently put through exhaustive tests. 

Now Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. is 

developing a production model which 

federal authorities will be asked to 
approve for commercial flying. The 
pontoons, divided into five compart- 
ments, are inflated to a pressure of only 
three Ib. to the square inch. They could 
be used, it is said, on any size plane. 





U. S. WHISKY IN FIFTHS 


Comune: Domestic rye and bourbon 
whisky in fifths, instead of—or rather, 
in addition to—the conventional quart 
and pint sizes. National Distillers, ac- 
cording to the report, has been turning 
this project over in its mind for a good 
many weeks. Other distillers are trying 
to figure out just what the probable 
impact would be on the price structure 
of the introduction of this off-size bot- 
tle, heretofore reserved almost exclu- 
sively for the use of Scotch and gin 
distillers. The answer depends in part 
on how the new size is launched— 
whether it is put out under vigilantly 
policed “fair trade” contracts or 
whether the new size is allowed to find 
its own most profitable price level be- 
fore stabilization. 


NIELSEN’S LIQUOR INDEX 


Last montH A. C. Nielsen Co., the 
marketing research analyst whose drug 
and grocery index has become virtually 
a Bible to manufacturers who want to 
know how their brands are moving at 
retail, sent out to distiller clients the 
first statistics of its new liquor index. 
This index covers only those states 
which have no liquor control—since the 
others have their statistics right at 
hand—and it covers only packaged 
liquor. Now, Nielsen is working on the 
possibility of expanding the liquor in- 
dex to cover bar and tavern sales. 


RADIO AUDIMETER READY 


Furtuer News from Nielsen concerns 
that long-promised radio audimeter 
(BW—May28'38 p36), the mechanical 
device which hooks onto a radio re- 
ceiver and writes a continuous record 
showing when, how long, and to what 
station the set is tuned. The audimeter 
is just about ready for general use in 
checking actual program popularity. 
All the bugs are out of it now, says 
Nielsen, and a hundred or so will be 


going into test homes in about a month. , 


CLOTHING STORES AND WPA 


RETAILERS WENT UP on their high horse 
when the WPA announced that it was 
going to buy direct from the manufac- 
turers $10,000,000 worth of men’s cloth- 
ing and $3,000,000 worth of women’s 
clothing for relief purposes. Last -week 
the executive council of the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association held a 
powwow to “take steps,” fearing that 
such a policy would put the government 
in direct competition with retailers, 
and, if it were extended, might lead to 
widespread unemployment in retailing. 
At the end of a confidential meeting 
with Corrington Gill, assistant WPA 
administrator, it was announced that 
“the attitude of the retail association 


and the problems and future p 
the WPA . . . were discussed in 
of mutual understanding.” Whic! 
ably means WPA will buy part 
supplies from the retailers next 1 


CLOSED MONDAY MORNING 


Joun Wanamaker, in New Yor 
introduced a new wrinkle in depar 
store hours for the summer mont 
opening up on Mondays at noo: 
closing at 9 p.m. Since Wanam iker 
abides by the practice, fairly cor 
among department stores in all 
cities now, of closing down on S$ 
days during the summer, this } 
employees (and customers) to ge 

of town with the regular week-end 

and come back on Monday aft: 
Wanamaker’s Monday business vu 
the new hours has so far shown a 
increase, and it’s logical to expect ; 
other stores to follow the Wanamaker 
example by next summer. 


MAGAZINE’S NEW “SEAL” 

Wir AN EYE to the success of G 
Housekeeping’s Seal of Approval, / 
ents’ Magazine is setting up a ¢ 
sumers’ Service Bureau, to consult y 
advertisers and agencies, study prod 
which are to be advertised in the maga- 
zine, test them out, award them the 
Parents’ Magazine Acceptance Seal if 
they make the grade. 


AGENCY’S MOVIE DEPARTMENT 


J. Watter Tompson has set up a 
commercial movie department in its 
New York offices, which makes this the 
second advertising agency to have one 


officially. BBD&O is the other. 


TOSCANINI COMING BACK 

Toscanini, the brightest star in the 
National Broadcasting Co.’s diadem, is 
scheduled to come back on the air Oct. 
15 to start his second season as con- 
ductor of the NBC symphony orchestra. 


GOOD RADIO OUTLOOK 


PRODUCTION OF RADIO sETS during the 
second half of 1938 will amount to be 
tween 3} and 4} million, according to 
a survey and forecast by Radio Reta 
ing. (Production in the second half of 
1937 was 4,716,145 sets; in the second 
half of 1936, 5,263,849.) 

“The majority of good dealers have 
been able to work out their surplus in 
ventories and now are ready for a stoch 
of new models,” the survey reports 

During the first half of this year, 
radio dealers’ sales in dollars were 29% 
lower than in the same period last year, 
but about half of this decrease was due 
to the lower price of sets, which had 
dropped from an average of $45.42 to 
$36.87. Volume sales were 15% off. 
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| FIRST HALF ROUND-UP 


| 1938 Compared with 1937 
Business Week’s Index of Business Activity -24% 
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consumption 
Cotton 
Silk 
Wool 
Rayon 
| 7? Cigarettes 
Cigars 
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a Steel 
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Public works 
and utilities 


hi 


a Electric power 
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at 
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Lumber 
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Petroleum 


Textile mill 
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Q Factory payrolls 
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PRICES 





Check transactions 
N. Y. C. 
140 Cities 


Carloadings 
= Grain 
es Livestock 
- Coal and coke 
os Forest products 
ame Ore 
LCL. 
Miscellaneous 


Machine tool orders 
Cement shipments 


Paint, varnish, 
lacquer sales 


Passenger car 
sales 


are 
dbase Truck sales 


i] Household 


refrigerator sales art 


Washing machine 
sales 





Oil burner 


= shipments 


e Retail trade 


Department store sales 
Variety sales (5¢—$1) 


Rural sales 


Life insurance sales 








Wholesale prices 
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Food products 


Hides and leather 


in 


Textiles 


Bidg. materials 


Chemicals 


<5. 
Poa 
asa 


Raw materials 


Metals 


Semi-manufactures 


Finished products 


Construction costs 





Cost of living 


Food 


Housing 


Clothing 
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Fuel and light 


Sundries 


Stock prices 


Say Farm income 


Dividends 


Bond prices 
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They kiss and make up 
200 times a second 


Parting and coming together again, hundreds 
of times a second... Mallory contact points 
must withstand constant physical pounding 
as they come together . . . and have the power 
to break an electrical circuit as they part. 


As the recognized headquarters for electrical 
contacts for over twenty years, Mallory is 
the only company making contacts for every 
service from high speed applications to giant 
circuit breakers. To get best results with 
your products, Mallory invites you to dis- 
cuss the matter of contacts before designs 
are completed. 


P. R. MALLORY & CO., Inc. 


INDIANAPOLIS 
Cable Address— Pelmollo 


INDIANA 


MALLORY 


PARTS FOR RADIO, ELECTRICAL, 
AUTOMOTIVE AND INDUSTRIAL FIELDS 
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DARNELL 
Office Chair Casters 


—and enjoy the comfort and effi- 
ciency of swivel-chair operation 
that only Darnell Double Ball-Bear- 
ing Casters can give. Ask your 
office furniture dealer—he knows! 


Darnell Corporation, Ltd. 
BOX 4027, STA. B, 
LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA 
36 N. Clinton St., Chicago 
24 E. 22nd St., New York 
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NEW PRODUCTS 

New processes ... New designs . . . New applicatio: 

of old materials . . . New twists on old ideas . 
If Istvan Tamas, Hungarian inventor Newest competitor to the sp 
with temporary headquarters at St. and rubber finger as aids to 
Moritz Hotel, New York, has his way, papers and counting money is D : 
cigarettes will be wrapped in cello- a product of Nickerson Mfg. ¢ 1128 
phane instead of the white paper to California Ave., Butte, Mont. Ry) 
which much of the world is accus- fingers over a block of the mat 
tomed. His particular cellulose wrap- money will not slip off or throug 
yer is made from the cellulose of 
“tobacco factory waste” and is said to No statistician would undertak« th 
have an exceedingly low ash content. job of estimating how many oh 


Newest addition to the automobile 
service kit is the Lubrimeter, de- 
veloped by Inspection Machinery Co., 
Builders Exchange Bldg., Cleveland, 
to determine when crankcase oil 
should be changed regardless of mile- 

















age: (1) let a few drops of oil fall on 
it from the gauge stick; (2) close it 
and compare oil color with four photo- 
graphic squares to determine general 
state of cleanliness; (3) pull sides of 
Lubrimeter (which is flexible) apart 
to determine oil tackiness or viscosity; 
(4) rub sides back and forth to de- 
termine lubricity and amount of gritty 
matter in suspension. Outfit is made 


| of synthetic rubber so that gasoline 


and oil will not harm it. 


wind the time springs of their 
clocks and go to bed without w 
the alarm springs. Westclox D 














of General Time Instruments (¢ 
La Salle, Ill., is coming to their 
with the Westclox 
equipped with only one key wind 

both time and alarm springs. A sliding 
shutter will the 
when the clock is to be packed. 


new Trav: 


cover luminous 


Fuse boxes can step out of the b 
ment and into the living room w 
they are as sightly as the new | 
Branch Fuser of Cutler-Hammer, | 
458 N. 12th St., Milwaukee. Tho 











the mechanism is extremely compac! 
it is easy to connect its Cutler-Han 
mer “easy-tight” wire terminals. 


When a leading hack saw compan} 
like Clemson Bros., Inc., Middletow: 
N. Y., gets seriously to work on mod 
erm engineering design, a precision 
device like the Clemson Lawn Mower 
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Working parts, except steel | 
e die-cast zine alloy. All | 
a are packed with lubrication 
7 and need never be touched 
ser. Rubber tires, chromium 
g 
: Rul 
; 
i e 
ir 
w g 
D) 
i 
Molded by T. F. Butterfield, In 
| . . 
and baked enamel finish, free-wheel 
clutch, all attest its modernity WEIGHT REDUCED Vs POUNDS 
Newest cleaner and deodorant for , , . . 
kitchens, lavatories, food trucks, and Here is a real milestone in design... the first kitchen mixer ever 
oe Banks ss Oakite . , , : , 
aa. ae , meer) ora constructed with a plastic housing. 
o. 1, just announcec ry akite 
Products, Inc., 22 Thames at., New The A. <a Gilbert Co. decided to restyle their food mixer. 
York. It is reported to be completely a . s ; Be 
acieon te os SS eetetieinete edie streamline it, add eye-catching, sales-making color. They put the 
= L) without leaving any of its own. problem up to designer Robert Heller. who recommended a 
( 


a. Weld epatter will not stick t - Durez housing as the perfect answer, because Durez—of all the 
an , eld spatter will not stic o metals \ ; ; 
alart f they are brushed or sprayed before materials available—could most easily meet all requirements. 
nd for elding with a new liquid, Glyptal No. = . ae 
g 1294, developed by General Electric By specifying Durez they found that they had gained definite 
dius Co., Schenectady, N. Y. In addition it advantages. Most important of these—a Durez housing that cut 


events rust on steel in storage. | ° ° , 
1% pounds off the weight...the entire motor and housing now 





bas » To keep the blades of the new lawn weigh only five pounds. Assembly and finishing reduced by 50%. 


when — mower sharpened to the proper bevel This is jus , ft ’ Iti Fi 
lri- edge, it is necessary only to apply a 11s 18 Just One instance ol the advantages resulting trom the 











Whet-Well Sharpener from time to use of Durez and proper selection of the molding compound to 
Mw n — , 
— fit the job. Whatever your product may be, we have—or can 
develop—a phenolic plastic for your requirements. 
| For further information ask your custom molder or write 
. . opey ' a 
General Plastics Inc., 77 Walck Road, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
“IT CUTS ASSEMBLY OPERATIONS", says Gilbert executive 
“We've generally used metal housings before this,” says Mr. A. C. Gilbert, President, 
A. C. Gilbert Co., “but we specified Durez for our kitchen mixer because we wanted 
a design impractical to produce in metal—and the Durez housing, although far better 
than a metal one, actually cuts the number of assembly operations in half!” 
—! SE le ee 
rat ¢ A 
an Z 
an} 
wr 5 
10d | time. As Reidcraft, Trenton, N. J., 





ion » «designed it, a sturdy bent wire device | PLASTICS THAT PIT a 2 ee 


wer | hold a file at the proper angle. 
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DowN IN THE SUN-SCORCHED DESERT 
country of southeastern California, one 
of those gigantic engineering projects 
that are remaking the industry and ag- 
riculture of the Pacific Coast nears 
completion. In August priming water is 
scheduled to flow into the All-American 
Canal, the big new irrigation ditch 
which is scheduled to take water from 
the Colorado River to the Imperial 
Valley, some 80 miles west 


Makes Possible New Production 


When it is finally ready for regular 
service, the new canal will insure a 
sufficient supply of water to put several 
hundred thousand “new” acres of land 
into year-round production. The values 
of irrigation in this arid valley with its 
120-degree heat have already been 
amply illustrated. Crop and livestock 
values on the 450,000 acres now irri- 
























gated are estimated at about $40,000, 
000; the annual payroll of farm work- 
ers (lettuce, melons, alfalfa, mixed 
vegetables) runs close to $4,000,000; 
the Brawley-El Centro shipping dis- 
trict, out of which move some 30,000 
carloads of produce each season, is the 
third largest source of freight traffic 
on the entire Southern Pacific system. 
And these already impressive figures 
impressive to distributors of farm sup- 
plies and machinery, trucks, and con- 
sumer goods—are certain to be greatly 
enlarged when the new irrigation ditch 
gets into operation. 
















Nearly Ready, All-American Canal! 


| Priming water will flow next month into this enor- 
mous ditch, which is another magnificent engineering 
project in the Far West. 


Water for the canal is diverted at 
Imperial Dam—the third in the series 
of dams built on the Colorado. (Boulder 
Dam, built for power generation, is at 
the top; next comes Parker Dam, which 
stores drinking water for transmission 
to Los Angeles by the Colorado River 
Aqueduct, now under construction; and 
then Imperial Dam, about 20 miles 
north of Yuma, Ariz.) From that point, 
the All-American Canal runs south and 
west, skirting the Mexican border, to 
a point about eight miles west of Cal- 











imeri-Candid 
SIPHON—These twin tubes will carry 
the All-American Canal across the gorge 
of the New River, west of Calexico, Calif. 





exico, Calif—some 200 miles « 
San Diego. 

Eventually, a branch will be 1 
the Coachella Valley around the > 
Sea, but only the “main stem,’ 
Imperial Dam to Calexico, has 
constructed at present. It is th 
23 miles of this stretch, down to IP 
Knob, which will be opened in A 
schedules call for the complet 
power houses and other structures 
the canal within a year so that | 
tire main stem will be in service b 
summer of 1939. 

When it is completed from Im; 
Dam to Calexico, the All-Am« 
Canal will replace the old Internat 
Canal. For thirty years, this small « 
moded irrigation ditch has carried 
from Laguna Dam, just south of 
new Imperial Dam on the Col 
River, down into Mexico to avoid t 
California sand dunes, and back into t 
Imperial Valley. Because of the « 
into Mexico, that country got half t 
water from the International Canal. No 
such arrangement will prevail wit! 
spect to the new All-American Ca 
which lies wholly within the United 
States, but a diversion chute has be 
constructed near the border at P 
Knob and Mexico can get water if it 
wants it. But it will have to pay for it 


Silt to Be Removed 


For one thing, the water will be w: 
something, for it will be completely silt 
free. At Imperial Dam, three pairs 
settling basins, each 269 ft. wide ; 
769 ft. long, have been constructed 
The silt-laden water of the rugged C. 
rado will flow through these basins, a 
when the gritty particles have sett! 
out, the silt will be removed by 
rotary-type scrapers and sluiced back 


} 
| 


] 
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int iver below the diversion point. 
l ethod of cleansing the water is 
a ew in irrigation technique, but 
th: nly in keeping with the whole 
cha r of the job. From its begin- 
7 project has been one of those 
“ ble” things which engineers 
» pable of taking in their stride. 
Gus ;.000,000 cubic yd. of earth have 
a -cavated for this 80-mile river, in 
wi the flow will measure 15,000 cu. 
ft econd—a capacity great enough 
for of the average flow of the Col- 
orado at Boulder Dam. 


To prevent too much sand from blow- 
» the canal in the 11-mile stretch 


ing 
where it passes through sand dunes, 
berms or shelves 20 ft. wide have been 


cut along each side of the ditch. As the 
wind sweeps toward the water, the sand 
will be caught on these shelves. 

The canal is a Bureau of Reclamation 
iob, self-liquidating under the Reclama- 
tion Act. The Imperial Irrigation Dis- 
trict, a corporate body with many of the 
powers of a political subdivision, has 
undertaken to repay ($38,500,- 
000) within 40 years, without interest. 


costs 


Power Aspects of Project 


Original purpose of the project was 
for irrigation only, and the present al- 
lotment from the government doesn’t 
provide for power development. Never- 
theless, generation will be possible at 
Pilot Knob, seven miles west of Yuma, 
and at four drops along the route. A 
total of about 60,000 kw. can be gen- 
erated, and the Imperial Irrigation Dis- 
trict is building facilities for develop- 
ment of 10,000 kw. 

The Nevada-California Electric Corp., 
which has been serving the Imperial 
Valley for 30 years, many of them lean, 
naturally views the power aspects of 
the canal with a jaundiced eye. A col- 
orful battle is likely to result. 


Hosiery Patent Case 


UL. S. Appeals Court reaches 
unanimous decision in impor- 
tant Ringless suit. 


Tue great Ringless hosiery patent case 
reached another important milestone 
last week, when the three-judge United 
States Third Circuit Court in Phila- 
delphia unanimously rebuffed the claims 
of a group of manufacturers that rivals 
had infringed on the patent of Charles 
\. Kaufman and consequently owed 
damages. The case is of long standing 
BW—Apr17°37,p16). A group allied 
with Julius Kayser & Co. and Textil 
Patents Corp., assignees of the patent, 
brought the action against Rosedale 
Knitting Co., which, with a number of 
other mills, declined to take out li- 
Fifteen months ago Federal 
Julge Oliver Dickinson dismissed the 


Cel) ses, 








suit, holding that the lacked 
novelty and was not valid; since then a 


patent 


Canadian suit has been decided in the 
same way, with an appeal planned. 

A petition for certiorari to the Su- 
preme Court is the only apparent action 
which the claimants can take beyond 
this point, in the United States. Mean- 
while, a counter suit charging creation 
of a “patent pool” and violation of the 
anti-trust laws, brought by the Rose- 
dale company, is pending before Judge 
Dickinson in the District Court. To 
most observers in the trade, the deci- 
sion of last week means that those com- 
panies which refused to take out 
licenses under the Kaufman patent are 
entitled to breathe -having 
escaped the threat of being held liable 
for millions of dollars in royalties. 


easier 


" SEE 


IF KOPPERS MAKES 





Mail-Order Tire Prices Up 


Tire prices, cut for the summer by 
both Sears, Roebuck & Co. and Mont 
gomery Ward & Co., 
for the fall and winter with publication 
of the new mail-order catalogues. Sears, 
which had cut 
12.5% for the 

prices shown by the 1938 spring-and 
summer catalogue and the 1937 fall 
and-winter Ward, which 
had cut an average of 10% for the sum 


were readjusted 


prices an average «ol 


summer, restored thy 


catalogue. 


mer, restorec the price of its Riverside 
tire, the company’s most popular seller, 
to the level of the spring-and-summer 
restored the 
Riverside Rambler to its 
increased its Supreme tire 4 
reduced the Riverside Power Grip 3 


price of 
old 


In price, 


catalogue, 
leve l. 


‘ 


a7°° 


A large Diesel vessel of foreign register was in New York 


with a broken cooler and could not proceed without a 


new one. 


It would have taken about two months to 


procure a new cooler from the builder in the British Isles. 


The Maryland Drydock Company, a Koppers sub- 


sidiary, designed, manufactured and installed a com- 


plete three-stage air cooler system for that vessel in 


six days. It proved to be an excellent piece of designing 


and manufacturing. 


KOPPERS COMPANY 


* PITTSBURGH 


Boiler and Power Plants - Castings - Coal and Coke - Coal Cleaning 
Plants - Coke and Gas Plants - Creosote - Dehydration Plants - DHS 


Bronze - Fast's Couplings - Fire Hydrants - 
Piston Rings - Plate-Work, Tanks 


- Municipal Incinerators 


Industrial Chemicals 


Purification Systems - Recovery Plants - Sewage Disposal Equipment 
- Ships and Barges - Roofing - Tarmac Road Tars - Tar Products - 





Treated Timber - Water Gas Generators - Waterproofing - Valves 





so — le sag 
-- 
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Mail Order Catalogues On Way 


And next spring’s editions are already in the works 
at Sears’ and Ward’s. Current issues show prices 2% 
lower than spring, 8% below a year ago. 


Propuction of a mail order catalogue 
Roebuck & Co. or Mont- 
Ward & Co.., the nation’s two 
largest mail order houses, is like rais 


by Sears, 
gomery 
ing a crop on the farm—recurrent and 
ever the same in fundamental processes, 
full of drama and This 
week, another cycle was completed, and 


vet variety 
the new fall-and-winter catalogues were 


in the mails. Sears’ 1,220-page book 
was on its way to 7,000,000 customers, 
and an equal number are on the mailing 
list for Ward’s catalogue, bulking 870 


larger-sized pages. 


Check Catalogue’s Performance 


And already this week, the catalogue 
departments, totaling more than 200 
people in each of the big mail order 
houses, were working full blast on next 
spring’s book; some have been at work 
on that next edition for months. Check- 
ing performance of the present book is 
an integral part of the preparation of 
the next, and the catalogue depart- 
ments are already beginning to receive 
first early reports from the order de- 
partments showing the number of each 
item sold. These sales figures show how 
each ad pulled and enable the catalogue 
department to estimate proportionate 
and cut down 
and where to blow up the advertise- 
ment of a given item. 


costs decide where to 


Meanwhile, the production of pictures 
and actual copy for the catalogue-to- 
also is under for the in- 


come way, 


creased use of color and rotogravure 
printing, especially evident in the books 
just published, has lengthened the time 
Incidentally, 
all of Chicago’s seven rotogravure print- 


required for production. 


ing companies work on the catalogues, 
and most of them work on both books. 
Printing and binding for both compan- 
ies is in the hands of two big printing 
establishments and—just for safety’s 
sake—the and 
company is kept in a different part of 


copy type of each 
the plant. 

The forecast of the general trend of 
retail prices, which is implicit in the 
quotations published by the mail order 
companies for a full semester, is always 
the most sensational news built out of 
In Sears’ new edition, 
lower than those 
shown in the fall-and-winter catalogue 
lower than those 


the catalogues. 
prices average 8.39% 


a year ago and 2.22% 
of the last 
logue. Price cuts range from approxi- 
on jewelry up to 27% for 


spring-and-summer cata- 


mately 2% 
cotton piece goods. The trend of Ward’s 
prices is generally in line with Sears’ 
because of the intense price competi- 
tion between the two companies. Sto- 
ries of how they try to outwait each 
other and change quotations on the 


press to undercut the compet 
nice gossip for the trade. \ 
made for an 
after a 


price cuts are 


dozen reasons porti 
edition is printed and distr 
benefit, for the ‘ 


simply mail refunds to thos 


customers 


the higher published price. 1 


tice has won many friends 
prices revisions, made “on t 
are less common, and in suc! 
companies lose on sales mad 


lower published pric 2. 


What It Costs to Produce 


Total cost of producing the W 
alogue is a dollar a copy—or a 
000,000. A black and white p 
an average of $6,000, while 
page costs from $25,000 to 830 
pending upon the illustrations 
into it. Sears’ total and per-pa 
are said to be somewhat less. 

Neither in size nor in circula 
the books what they were bac! 
days when Calvin Coolidge w: 
dent. In 1925, ’26, and °27, th 
from 30 to 50 pages larger, at 
were being mailed to as many) 
000,000 people. Then the cor 
that for catalogues, 
a business, there is a law of dim 


discovered 


returns. 
The Ward 


cover showing a snappily dressed 


new catalogue, 


woman, reflects a saying of 
speaking Sewell L. A ery, War 
dent: “There are no rubes any 
Michigan Avenue.” 


wants to sell to urban and met 


except on 


tan residents, and he believes t 
farmer, in this day of motor ca 


ooks 





Harvest Time in Carolina 








F the 801,700,000 pounds of bright leaf tobacco which the 

Department of Agriculture expects U. 
this year, 538,000,000 pounds will come from North Carolina. 
That makes the state the tobacco capital of the world, brings its 
farmers a cash income of well over $100,000,000, enables its to- 
the federal 
$300,000,000 in internal revenue taxes, so that North Carolina 
ranks as the fourth largest source of Federal income among 


bacco manufacturers to pay 


the states. 


North Carolina’s “green gold” is now in the process of con- 


S. farmers to produce 


government 





around 


version into “yellow gold” for this fall’s auctions. 
their families are working day and night picking the ripe 
green leaves one by one, stringing them on long sticks for 
drying racks of the curing barns. Once the tobacco is in the 
curing barn, comes the test of skill and patience for the farmer 
In the barn’s brick oven, he builds a slow fire, feeding it 
five to six days with long splits of wood. The heat, which is 
carried by flues through the barn, gradually drives moist 


Farmers 


the 


for 


out of the leaves, and turns the tobacco to a golden aromatic 


thing ready for market. 











00ks 


Ts ind 
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Cn 
motion pictures, isn’t likely from an R.F.D. mail box. There, iv 
erested in an illustration of a brief, is the difference in the catalogue 
eralls. work of the two companies. Both have 
\verv’s dictum that there are been eminently successful in urban and 
’ any more, Gen. Robert E. rural areas alike. Increasingly, how 
\\ Sears " president, undoubtedly ever, in the towns and cities the com 


ree. But the Sears catalogue, 
over showing two men loading 
into a mail plane, contains 
e known to catalogue 
an illustration showing a small 


taking the farm 


men-— 


veralls mail 


South Seems 


panies are relying on their stores rather 
than their catalogues to do a merchan 
dising job for them. Most reliable esti 
mates put the proportion of Ward’s and 
Sears’ business originating in the stores 
at about 60° 


Rail Rate Winner 


Demanding cheaper freight to Northern markets, 
Southern shippers gain consent of Southern railroads. 
Doesn’t this foreshadow ICC decision? 


\\V iweton (Business Week Bu- 
At the same time that the 
~ in its strenuous effort to ex- 
industrially, is hanging like a 


¢ to a lower level of wages than 

North, it is seeking equality of 
freight rates in order to sell more of 
ts goods in Northern markets. The 
generally higher level of freight rates 
in the long 
which 


the South was an issue 
fight of Southern Congressmen 
forced adoption of an ambiguous com- 
promise on differentials in the 
wage hour bill. 

The law specifically exhorts the ad- 
ministrator that no wage 
shall be fixed solely on a regional basis 
among 
competitive 


wage 


minimum 
him to consider, 
ther relevant factors, 
affected by 
Freight rates were an old 
of contention, however, long be- 


Black of Alabama and 


but directs 
conditions as transporta- 
tion costs. 
bone 


lore ex-Sen. 


the New Deal sponsored wage-hour 
legislation. Various aspects of the issue 


before 
Commission 


ive been almost continuously 
the Interstate Commerce 
for a number of years but 


been limited both in extent and 


its orders 
have 


effect. 


Eastman Recognizes Difficulty 
Joseph B. Eastman in his first re- 
port as coordinator of transportation, 
in 1934, pointed to regional differences 
as an objectionable phase of the rail- 
road situation which has been a pro- 
lific source of complaints to the com- 
mission. He explained, however, that 
it has been difficult for the commis- 


sion to remedy such inequalities be- 
cause the courts have recognized dif- 


ferences in competitive conditions as 
a defense against discrimination. 


Last year the Tennessee Valley 
\uthority chimed in when J. Haden 
\'ldredge, its transportation econo- 


t, reported that present freight rate 
undaries” retard the commercial 
| economic development of the 





South. Alldredge purported to show 
that for freight 
manufactured products to consuming 
the North 
points of origin in that territory than 
from the South. 

Southern 
to defend 
and to the 
that because of their 
of traffic, must 
tially higher rates than are applied in 
the North and East. It is 
parent that this higher rate level has 
South- 


North- 


mile mile, rates on 


points in are lower from 


undertaken 
the South 
the ground 
lesser 


railroads have 
higher rates in 
“border” on 
volume 
substan 


they have 


not ap 


brought greater prosperity to 
ern roads than is enjoyed by 


ern. 


Territories Reflect Custom 


So-called freight rate “territories” 
represent to some extent the survival 
of tradition originating in natural 
barriers. They were not defined ac 
cording to any predetermined plan; 
and the level in each still bears, pos 


sibly to a greater extent than present 
conditions warrant, 
tom reflecting the volume and charac- 
ter of traffic the preponderant 
direction of its movement. The North 
developed the greatest manufacturing 
capacity. Because it great- 
est, single the 
heavy movement of freight has tended 
to hold down rates. In the South and 
West, rates favored movement of raw 
materials into Northern manufacturing 
points. 

The attempt to break down inter- 
territorial rate differentials and estab- 
lish a “national” rate structure is due 
to the fact that the gradual molding 
of rates has tended to hold the South 
and other regions in their original eco- 
nomic pattern. As the South and West 
sought to develop the processing of 
their own materials—often surrounded 
by comparatively sparse populations 
—they looked to the North and East. 


the stamp of cus- 


and 


is also the 


consuming territory, 


Half the people of this country still ' 
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SYMBOL OF SECURITY 


ALL FORMS 
OF GROUP 
INSURANCE 


LIFE 
PENSIONS 
SICKNESS 

ACCIDENT 
HOSPITAL 


Salaried experts of the Etna Group 
Division will give you intelligent 
and up-to-the-minute information 
on all phases of employee insurance. 


A TNA 
INSURANCE 
Hartford 


LIFE 
COMPANY 


Connectiuut 


PICK THE BUILDING 
YOU WANT AND SAVE 





MONEY 3 WAYS! 


| © — 
wil Ty" 


Yas 


You see a three- 








—in advance 
when you = your new building the 


way saving 


Butler way! You get exactly the building 
you want tailor-measured to your needs! 
. Any size, any style, any door and win- 
dow arrangement! You save on lower first 
cost...lower erection cost with ordinary 
labor...lower maintenance costs through 
Butler’s extra strength construction with 
long-life materials. Send specifications 
today for quotation! 
FREE! Big free catalog 
* shows threequick, 

easy ways to cut building 
costs. Facts, tested, proved 


in hundredsof installations! 
Write for catalog today! 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


1250 EASTERN - 950 SIXTH AVE 5S. E., 
KANSAS CiTy, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


BUTLER 


READY-MADE STEEL BUILDINGS 
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AN ANNOUNCEMENT BY 
LORD & THOMAS 


DON FRANCISCO HAS BEEN ELECTED 
PRESIDENT 
OF THE AGENCY 





Lord & Thomas directly and indirectly for twenty- 
For SEVERAL years past, Albert D. Lasker, four years; for many years as Executive \ ice 


retiring president and principal stockholder of President in charge of Pacific Coast offices. He will 


Lord & Thomas, has planned to withdraw from assume the presidency of the agency on October | 
active service upon the completion of his fortieth and will make his office in New York. which now 


| year of continuous service with the firm. That anni- becomes headquarters of the firm. 














versary occurred May 31 last, and Mr. Francisco The management, personnel and facilities of 
now becomes Mr. Lasker’s successor. local offices will remain unchanged; Mr. Francisco 


Mr. Francisco has been connected with will correlate their work from the New York office. 











THE FOLLOWING OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS HAVE ALSO BEEN ELECTED: 








EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENTS 
Sheldon R. Coons. New York David M. Noves. Chicago 


VICE PRESIDENTS 
Edgar Aobak. Neu york . Thomas V Keresey. Neu York ° Edu ard Lasker, Veu York ° Vary L Foreman, Chir ago 
H. G& Littl q Dayton ° Don Bi lding. Los inge les «John W hedon. San France Isco- Leonard Vasiu 4 London. f ngland 








SECRETARY AND TREASURER 
H m. R. Sachse 


Reginald R. Faryon, EXEC. V. P. IN CANADA 






DIRECTORS 
She ldon R. Coons - Vary a Foreman - Don Francisco . 1 Lhe ri L. Hopkins ° {lhert dD Lasker 
Edward Lasker + David M. Noves + Wm. R. Sachse - Ralph V. Sollitt 












OFFICES OF LORD & THOMAS 

NEW YORK CHICAGO LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 

HOLLYWOOD DAYTON LONDON, ENGLAND PARIS, FRANCE 
TORONTO, ONTARIO MONTREAL, QUEBEC 
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territory north of the Ohio 
ac rivers and east of the Mis- 
New England mills have lower 








rate n Southern mills on cotton 
- Northern markets. 
W the gradual dispersion of in- 





the trend has been towards 
tion of freight rates. The com- 
tit of truck and water lines has 
| the movement. Considerable 
um has been added by the 










mor 

legisic (ion that eventually may de- 
oF ie South of its present advan- 
tage labor costs. 






Argues for Rate Parity 


James G. Kerr, president of the 
Southern Carriers 


Association, testi- 
fed at an ICC hearing in Buffalo, 
\. Y.. this month that the Southern 
roads are convinced that Southern 
shippers have made a showing which 
“justifies and requires” establishment 
of rates from the South to official ter- 
ritory (north of the Potomac and 
Ohio Rivers) on a level either the 
same or approximately the same as 
the level within official territory. This 
announcement by the Southern car- 
riers may foreshadow a similar stand 
by the as 

Hard upon enactment of the wage- 
hour bill last month, Rep. Ramspeck 




















of Alabama, leading opponent of a 
uniform minimum wage, announced 





his intention of rallying the Congress- 





men of Southern and Western states 
to the cause of establishing freight 
rates on a uniform national basis if 
the ICC fails to act favorably by Jan- 
uary. 

The formal proceeding now 
the commission is a complaint filed 
by the state of Alabama against the 
New York Central, but the heavy 
drama is supplied by the Southern 
Governors’ Conference. Under the 
nimble direction of Laurence W. 
(“Chip”) Robert, this organization is 
out to change the industrial map. De- 
ployed against the Southern governors 
is the New England governors’ rail 
rate committee, whose attorney, Harry 
C. Ames, is doing his level best to 
upset the South’s case for rail rate 
parity by injecting the wage issue. So 
far he has not been successful while 
“Judge” Edgar Watkins, counsel for 
the Southern governors, has been per- 
mitted to introduce testimony indi- 
cating the extent of the South’s natu- 
ral and industrial which 
could be developed with parity in rail 
rates, 

A question for the ICC to ponder, 
according to Gov. Lehman of New 
York, is whether it is desirable in a 
period of depression to disturb the 
freight rate structure upon which in- 
dustry has developed, and, by chang- 
ing it, to seek to stimulate a reloca- 
tion of industry. 


before 


resources 





LABOR 





ANGLES 








HOPE FOR C.1.0.-A.F.L. DEAL 


[uk MOST IMPORTANT DRIVE for peace 
between C.L.O. and A.F.L. is one which 
gets no publicity; John W. Hanes of 
the Treasury Dept. leads it (BW—Jun 
‘,p13) and has industriously built 
a groundwork of firm contacts with 
business and labor leaders. Some 36 
industrialists have okayed a tentative 
formula, John Lewis is going along 
s far, William Green and associates 
have it under advisement. Close con- 
tacts on all fronts agree that the 
\.FL. isn’t convinced the Lewis move- 
ment is here to stay; actual tripartite 
parleys aren’t expected before fall. 
















APPEALING FANSTEEL CASE 


Onservers close to NLR3 predict 
that the Fansteel case—in which the 
board was reversed by the U. S. Circuit 
Court in Chicago—will be carried up 
to the Supreme Court. Although some 
ff the employees ordered rehired with 
back pay were sitdowners, this does 
t mean that the ruling would be on 
legality of the sitdown strike. Rather, 
the NLRB proponents hold that the 
Circuit Court spoke out of turn in 
ting that, after the company dis- 
ged the men following the sit- 
















down, the workers “are not employees 
of the company [as the term “em- 
ployees” is used in the Wagner Act] 
and were not at the time of the find- 


” 


ings 


A.F.L. FIGHTS NLRB 


RUMBLINGS of an 
labor 


MEANWHILE, NEW 
A.F.L. campaign 
board, but not against the act, are 
getting louder. The federation didn’t 
like the bit of news published in banner 
lines by the C.1.0. weekly papers this 
week: that in 966 NLRB elections 
the industrial unions won 81.7% of 557 
contested; craft unions won 56.1% of 
those they entered. The A.F.L. policy- 
makers hold that the elections are 
rigged against them, and that it is the 
board’s fault—not the law’s. 


against the 


WATERFRONT LABOR STRIFE 


More LABOR TROUBLE on the water- 
front would not come as a surprise 
to informed persons. On the East Coast, 
the A.F.L. longshoremen are working 
toward what the C.1.0. got on the 
Pacific—a coastwide agreement with 
shippers. On the Gulf Coast, both sides 
would like to have the same thing, 
and a dogfight is in progress. 









Auto Union Crisis 


That split between Martin 
and the men he suspended 
may have major results. 


Tue sHowpown between warring exec 
utives of the United Automobile Work 
ers union after some three months of 
bickering (BW {pri ss pl 


ponderously toward another climax this 


moved 


week, while business management 
watched and wondered if John L. Lewis 
and the C.1LO take a hand 
Having once averted an open split in 
the U.A.W. (last fall at 
time), Mr 
he could take—but by 


tinent question still was evident: Did 


would 


convention 
le Wis kre w of some steps 


midweek a pet 


the majority membership want C10 
to lend a hand? 
Lewis’ Attitude on Difficulty 


Supporters of Homer Martin, presi 
dent of ULA.W., 


no cause for undue disturbance, tha 


claimed that there was 


certain executives needed disciplin 

and that Martin was applying the cis 
cipline. When anti-Martin factions, led 
by five suspended international officials, 
Lewis to ask CLO nter 


vention, Lewis issued a statement 


visited 


plying that he might act, and | 
that Martin was to blame for not com 
promising with his rivals for the sake 
of union peace. However, pro-Martin 
locals quickly organized a committee 
that urged Lewis to keep hands off 

Without a clear request from the ma 
jority, C.1.0. could do nothing to help 
settle the difficulty, without being wide 
open to charges of dictatorship 

In any event, the happenings of the 
next week or 10 days may fix the course 
of the gigantic 
union. Martin ran this week a formal 


automobile workers’ 
trial of the suspended executives; the 
anti-Martin factions have hinted at a 
rump convention to unseat Martin; the 
membership in part is waiting to see 


Bot h 


sides are guessing, thus far, about where 


which side has the most chips 
the noncommittal “middle” group of 
members will cast its lot 


Split Seems Possible 


A fair estimate of relative strength 
and future developments, without 
counting C.1L.O. in save as a back-of 
scenes manipulator, seems to forecast 
an unhappy period for the U.A.W 

Unless Lewis or some other third 
party, steps in (Philip Murray has been 
suggested), the cleft in the union ap- 
parently is deep enough to produce a 
direct split, with Martin either proving 
his contention that he leads the major- 
ity or taking the lead in a good-sized 
minority. This would mean two sé rap- 
ping unions—and possibly the American 
Federation of Labor would be inter- 
ested in affiliation with one of them. 
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Money ond the Markets 


Many traders sell stocks because they think prices 
have outrun business prospects. But there is one 
mighty helpful piece of business news—the automo- 
bile industry is at last buying materials. 


STocK PRICES THIS WEEK were sub- 
jected to periodic waves of very heavy 
selling. A good many traders definitely 
were of the opinion that quotations 
were too high in the light of any change 
in business prospects so far recorded. 
Yet to those who take the optimistic 
view—and there are plenty of them— 
it seemed that the market gave sur- 
prisingly little ground under this series 
of onslaughts. 

Wednesday’s market was pretty typ- 
ical of the clash in viewpoints. Prices 
opened higher, only to be subjected 
to a 740,000-share hammering in the 
second hour. The ticker tape ran as 
much as six minutes late on this ava- 
lanche of selling orders, but the bulls 
had stemmed the tide by 11:45 a.m. 


Good News From Detroit 


The ensuing rally was mild and, to 
some, disappointing. So, along toward 
1:30 in the afternoon, another wave 
of selling broke. It resulted in a 450,000- 
share fourth hour, and a further de- 
cline in prices. The tape was a couple 
of minutes behind the market for a 
short time, but the spill was less vio- 
lent than that witnessed in the morn- 
ing. 

While all this was going on, the 
market seemed to be overlooking the 








Erratum 


DvuRING THE STOCK CRASH 1tast 
autumn, the New York Stock 
Exchange devised a method of 
keeping off-the-floor traders ad- 
vised on minute-to-minute prices. 
With the ticker tape running far 
behind, the flow of quotations 
was interrupted to print “flash” 
prices on important stocks. 

In recent rising markets, the 
ticker tape often has been late. 
Again “flash” prices have been 
used. But on Wednesday morn- 
ing the tape was late under a 
wave of selling. A “flash” on U.S. 
Steel appeared at 553—off 54 
from the previous close. A roar 
went up in brokers’ board rooms. 
Excitement reigned for a moment, 
but then the ticker flashed a cor- 
rection: 


L “X 593.” 


most important business news encount- 
ered since the rise began last June 
20. This item is: 

Sentiment in Detroit has improved, 
and the automobile manufacturers are 
beginning to shop for materials. 























Talk of this change has ¢ 
the gossip stage. [t has been 
some time that the motor « 
have held down dealers’ st 
striking degree. It has be: 
that there was hope for ai 
pickup. It has been known | 
companies were watching 
raw materials with a view 
as soon as they saw a chan 
cars. There has been gossip of 
up the date on the first del 
new models. 

But all that meant little unt 
prepared to buy. Now it’s | 
The auto companies are ing 
a wide variety of materials 
not big buyers, but they're 
This can be confirmed in met 
—both ferrous and non-ferrou 

An upswing in Detroit ca 
more to stock and commodity 
than any development to 
would overshadow the fact th 
Steel this week came forward w 
a moderate loss for the second 
and saw fit to maintain regu! 
dend payments on its preferred 

Commodities accomplished 
tle this week. Rubber advanc« 
erately to make a new high, ; 
port copper prices got fairly we 
domestic parity at midweek. ¢ 
companies, however, resisted 


“The Old Order—” There 
casionally, something new und 
sun. Imagine one of the most 
tant members of the New York 
Exchange saying this: 

“The main thing of importan 
is maintaining the close and { 
relations we now have with the 
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_ — 
I am a great admirer of Mr. 
_. The other great thing of 


e is to approach all exchange 


Perso! 
Doug 


pnd from the standpoint of the 
oubl terest. The economic function 
of the hange is that of a public serv- 
soe i ition.” 


This quotation is from the lips of 
Edward E. Bartlett, Jr., elected last 
, fill the chairmanship of the 
hoard of governors which was left va- 
t when William McC. Martin, Jr., 
amed as the Big Board’s first paid 









was | 

president. Mr. Bartlett’s statement was 
made as he was formally inducted as 
chairman (the highest job filled by the 





membership from its own number since 
the exchange acknowledged its public 
responsibility by “breaking up the 







cub”). 

Mr. Bartlett, one-time president of 
the New York Cotton Exchange, is a 
special partner in the firm of E. A. 
Pierce & Co. E. A. Pierce, head of the 
firm, is noted for a fondness for morn- 
ing attire, but, more important, for the 
fact that he was one of the leading 
liberals in the fight for stock exchange 
modernization and reorganization. 

That Mr. Bartlett has the full confi- 
dence of the liberal element on the ex- 
change is demonstrated not only by his 
election to the chairmanship but also 
by the fact that he has survived two 
rebellions. He is one of the very few 
governors now in office who came 
through the liberal revolts of 1935 and 
1938. He has, in fact, been a governor 
ever since 1930. 
















Warner Deal—In September, 1929, 
just in the nick of time, Goldman, 
Sachs & Co. floated for Warner Bros. 
Pictures, Inc., a large convertible de- 
benture issue. The setting was ideal. 
As a direct result of its pioneering talky 
success—Al Jolson in “The Jazz Singer” 
two years before—earnings had run up 
from $2,000,000 in 1928 to $17,000,000 
in 1929, and Warner Bros. common was 
the sweetheart of Wall Street. Had the 
offering been made a month later, it 
would have been no sale. The stock 
market crash would have washed the 
Warner debentures down the river. 

But not so lucky in its timing was 
Warner Bros. a year and a half ago, 
when it tried to float a bond or stock 
issue to anticipate the maturity of 
$29,400,000 of those same 1929 deben- 
tures. Negotiations with investment 
bankers dawdled into March, 1937. The 
stock market turned sour; underwriters 
then informed the company that they 
could not take the risk. 

So this week, with that maturity 13 
months away, Warner Bros. decided to 
go it alone—without the benefit of un- 
derwriters—and offered to exchange 
new debentures for old debentures. In 
two respects the deal is unusual: (1) 
ho special inducement is afforded—the 
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Delay on Quota 
RUBBER MANUFACTURERS’ opera- 
tions will in large measure deter- 
mine the action to be taken by 
| the international cartel on fourth 

quarter shipment quotas. Meet- 
ing in London on Tuesday, the 
international committee decided 
to wait until the last minute be- 
fore making a decision. 

Third quarter shipment quotas 

are the lowest since the cartel 








was established in the middle of 
1934. They are 45% of standard 
or theoretical 100% quotas. They 
allow for shipments of about 
$8,550 tons of crude rubber from 
producing states each month. 
The cartel committee delayed 
(just as it is doing now) before 
cutting to 45% for the third quar- 
ter. When it took action, on May 
$1, things in the rubber industry 
looked pretty black. Manufac- 
turers since have experienced 
modest improvement. Between 
now and Sept. 12, when the inter- 
national committee meets for ac- 
tion on fourth quarter quotas, 
fabricators hope to be doing well 
enough to dictate a substantial | 
increase in allowable shipments. | 























interest rate on the old and new obliga- 
tions is the same, 6%; (2) the right to 
convert the debenture into common 
stock at $85 a share is not carried over 
to the new obligation (thus, the owner 
of a debenture is actually asked to give 
up a privilege) . 

Outwardly, officials of the company 
are undismayed by this unusual pro- 
posal. They point out, first, that the 
conversion right, with the stock selling 
below 10, is of little practical value; 
second, that a 6% obligation with 10 
years to run deserves some special con- 
sideration in these days of low interest 
rates. 


Control—To some _ extent, partial 
success of the plan is assured. The 
Warner brothers are understood to own 
about one-third of the outstanding de- 
bentures; other company officials are 
substantial holders too. (They made 
canny purchases when the bonds were 
kicking around between 10 and 20¢ on 
the dollar in 1932 and 1933.) They can 
be counted on to deposit their bonds. 

But whether holders who do not 
have a direct managerial stake will feel 
the same way is a question. The bond 
market was not entirely optimistic, ap- 
parently, for on Tuesday the deben- 
tures closed at 793, and on Wednesday, 
after the plan was announced, they 
slipped to 75. 


But regardless of how the plan works 


out—75% to 95° deposits are required 
—no change in management impends. 
For if a reorganization is forced on the 
company by refusal of debenture hold- 
ers to extend the obligation (the plan 
amounts to an extension), the Warner 
brothers, as owners of a dominant stake 
in the debentures, will still control the 
situation 


By Telephone—Genera!l Mills, Inc. 
this week wound up 10 years of opera 
tions—10 years of which Donald D 
Davis, president, is justly proud. The 
company began business just before 
the big depression, came through the 
1929-1933 epoch with a 83 common div- 
idend intact. 

And so, to celebrate, Mr. Davis put 
in a long-distance telephone call from 
Minneapolis to New York, to speak to 
New York financial editors. It was a 
prearranged conversation, under the 
public relations guidance of the adver- 
tising firm of Batten, Barton, Durstine 
& Osborn, which had arranged a lunch 
to precede the long-distance press con- 
ference. 

After the jellied tomato soup, fried 
chicken, and iced coffee, an engineer 
from the telephone company clicked a 
switch. Mr. Davis then talked—told 
how the company had weathered the 
industrial storm, how its earnings had 
held comparatively steady despite wide 
fluctuations in the price of its principal 
commodity—wheat; and then he an 
swered questions—which, because the 
conversation cost $1 a minute, also 
were arranged beforehand. 

In all, the telephone interview lasted 
22 minutes. The cost was 887—a dollar 
a minute plus $15 additional for a loud 
speaker connection. Out of such things, 
items such as this are born. 


Cotton’s New Year—Aug. 1 marks 
the opening of a new cotton season, 
and the new season affords some strik- 
ing contrasts to that which opened just 
a year ago. Then it was apparent that 
the world was beginning to harvest the 
biggest crop ever produced. The United 
States had commenced to pick a crop 
which finally turned out to be almost 
exactly 19,000,000 bales—by far the 
largest yield on record. 

This year price and the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration have forced 
drastic curtailment of cotton acreage 
in the United States. Unsatisfactory 
price and government urgings have 
caused somewhat less striking reduc- 
tions in acreage in several other impor- 
tant producing regions. Weather in this 
country—particularly the heavy rains 
over much of the belt last week—has 
been favorable for spread of weevils. 

No comprehensive estimate of world 
production is yet available, but it seems 
sure that per-acre yields in this coun- 
try will be substantially below 1937. 
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Acreage being less than 27,000,000, con- 
trasted with 34,400,000 last year, the 
domestic crop curtailment is obviously 
large. Crop estimates very generally 
are below 11,000,000 bales, and some 
observers think 10,000,000 would be 
much closer. 

But if the new crop is small, the car- 
ryover is staggering. About 6,000,000 
bales of American cotton were carried 
over on Aug. 1, 1937. With a new crop 
of 19,000,000 bales, the total supply of 
American cotton came to 25,000,000. 
The business slump resulted in smaller 
consumption—the New York Cotton 
Exchange trade report service says 11,- 
250,000 bales and the Department of 
Agriculture estimates 11,100,000, In the 
previous season, the world used slightly 
more than 13,000,000 bales of American 
cotton. 

Deducting consumption of 11,100,000 
bales from the 25,000,000 bales of Amer- 
ican cotton available at the start of last 
season, it appears that the carryover 
into the new cotton year is just under 
14,000,000 bales. That’s the largest on 
record, topping even the 1932 figure. 

Consumption of all cotton in the 
1937-38 season was 26,750,000 bales, 
the cotton exchange service estimates. 
Carryover of foreign growths probably 
is between 9,750,000 and 10,000,000 
bales, making world carryover some- 
thing over 23,000,000. 

The free carryover of domestic cot- 
ton is reduced to the extent of 7,000,000 
bales by cotton pledged under govern- 
ment loans. Those loan stocks can’t be 
eliminated from the surplus, but at 
least they don’t overhang the market. 


Some Wheat Problems—When wheat 
prices on Monday and Tuesday hit new 
five-vear lows, it was a story with 
world-wide ramifications—a story of 
record world production and of keen 
competition for export markets. 

From the international point of view, 
it is estimated that the world, exclusive 
of Russia and China, will produce 
+,.200,000,000 bu. of wheat in the crop 
year which runs from July 1, 1938, to 
June 30, 1939. Importing nations, pre- 
sumably, will buy between 400,000,000 
and 450,000,000 bu.; Canada, the United 
States, Russia, the Danubian states, 
Argentina, and Australia will compete 
for that export market. 

It’s audacious even to guess how 
much wheat the Southern hemisphere 
exporters will have for sale because 
their seed is barely in the ground. In 
the Northern hemisphere, however, the 
outlook quite clearly is for ample sup- 
plies. Canada is expected to produce 
about 360,000,000 bu., which would per- 
mit exports of just a little less than 
300,000,000 bu. The United States is 
expected to harvest 967,412,000 bu., 
about 300,000,000 more than normal 
domestic consumption. The Danubian 
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states and Bulgaria are expected to har- 
vest about 388,000,000 bu. and should 
have 50,000,000 to 80,000,000 for sale. 
Russia’s situation is always a mystery, 
but the U.S. S. R. exported about 40,- 
000,000 bu. in the crop year just ended, 
and probably will have as much or 
more for sale this season. 

Add up those figures for exportable 
surpluses, and it seems that the North- 
ern hemisphere countries will have 
700,000,000 bu. for sale and that they 
will have customers for substantially 
less than 500,000,006 of those bushels. 
And that doesn’t make any allowance 
for old wheat left over from the crop 
year ended last June 30. World carry- 
over, says the Department of Agricul- 
ture, probably was 650,000,000 bu., 
about 100,000,000 more than was car- 
ried over on June 30, 1937. 


Domestic Outlook—The world wheat 
situation has been playing a dominant 
part in making prices for the United 
States’ 19388 wheat crop. Whereas a 
year ago Canada had a virtual crop 
failure and importing nations were 
clamoring for wheat in the United 
States, it’s an altogether different sit- 
uation now. 

The United States entered the last 
crop season with 873,993,000 bu. of 
wheat from the 1937 harvest and with 
a carryover of about 90,000,000 bu. 
That made the domestic supply approx- 
imately 964,000,000 bu. Presumably 


domestic consumption was about 

age, or 670,000,000 bu. Exports a 
timated at a bit better than 90,000,000 
bu. Thus the carryover on July | 
approximately 200,000,000 bu. 

The new crop is placed at 967,412,000 
bu. and, adding carryover, the domes 
supply apparently is 1,167,000,000 
That’s almost exactly 500,000,00( 
in excess of normal domestic req 
ments. 

Even if the United States could 
count on exporting 90,000,000 or 100, 
000,000 bu. of wheat in the cu 
season, the carryover a year hence « 
be expected to hit the highest mark on 
record at about 400,000,000. However, 
it’s highly doubtful that the United 
States will export any major fraction of 
100,000,000 bu. in view of Canada’s 
prospective surplus. 

As a carryover of about 150,000,100 
0 


bu. is considered normal, it is easy 
see where the start of Sec. Wallace's 
ever-normal granary is coming fr 

The Department of Agriculture has of- 
fered wheat loans to farmers at an av- 
erage of about 60¢ a bu. That isn't 
especially attractive with futures in 
Chicago selling around 68¢, but futures 
in Chicago wouldn’t bring 68¢ if far 

ers pressed all their wheat for sale. So, 
though farmers are cool to the 6/¢ 
loans now, they may feel different|y 
later. It still is freely predicted t! 


upwards of 200,000,000 bu. of this year’s 


wheat will be pledged for loans. 
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BUSINESS ABROAD 


Europe believes it can solve Czechoslovakian crisis without war. 
German Four-Year Plan hits snag. Tokyo not expected to precipi- 


tate trouble with Soviet Union. 


From Wireless and Cable Reports by Business Week's Foreign Bureaus and Correspondents 


coUST IS GOING TO BE FILLED with 
A nternational diplomatic tensions, 
any one of which has in it the 
makings of another world war, but it 
is the opinion now among business and 
political leaders in Europe that war 
is going to be avoided because of the 
killful handling of problems by the 
various governments. 

Czechoslovakia is the number one 
problem. Impressed with the show of 
strength of the Franco-British ties as 
demonstrated by the Paris visit of the 
British royal family, and worried over 
his own economic problems, Chancellor 
Hitler made one of his few concessions 
to the democracies when he sent a per- 
sonal envoy to London to say that he 
would welcome Britain’s friendly effort 
to solve the German minority question 
in Czechoslovakia without war. 


Runciman Is Good Adviser 


Britain has grasped the opportunity. 
The French government is being pressed 
to use all its influence in Prague to win 
concessions for the German minorities. 
Viscount Runciman, a member of sev- 
eral British cabinets and a capable busi- 
ness executive, has been sent to Prague 
to act as mediator between the Czechs 
and the Germans because he is believed 
to have no bias and to be acceptable to 
both sides. 

The compromise that is hoped for is 


one which will make sufficient conces- 
sions to win an immediate settlement 
on a three to five year basis during 
which the whole problem can be worked 
out more carefully. Though Chamber- 
lain is thought both in England and 
elsewhere to be willing to sacrifice 
Czechoslovakia for Anglo-German rap- 
prochement, it is still doubtful that 
France will support any such deal. 


Factors Influencing Settlement 


The two developments which would 
most influence the settlement are a war 
in the Far East between the Soviet 
Union and Japan, and another financial 
and internal political crisis in France. 
London would hardly be strong enough 
to counterbalance German demands if 
not backed by a strong France and a 
heavily armed Russia ready to throw 
all its weight behind the Czechs. For- 
tunately for Prague, few experts believe 
that Japan will risk war with Russia, 
and there are at least as many insiders 
who believe that France will get 
through the autumn without another 
serious crisis as those who fear that 
conditions there will be worse before 
they are better. Even German execu- 
tives who have every opportunity to 
know official as well as business opinion 
do not anticipate war this year. 

World markets reacted only modestly 
to the tense political developments. 


On the London stock exchange, prices 
for industrial shares were off slightly 
for the week, but 
slumped badly following poor earnings 


railroad stocks 


reports, and are now back to levels of 
the summer of 19383. On the other 
hand, the demand for gold eased this 
week. Both German and Japanese bonds 
were steady. New capital offerings this 
week were taken up quickly. Lists on 
the Amalgamated Press £1,000,000 offer- 
ing were closed within an hour 

The Paris stock exchange was dull 
all week, in spite of the unexpectedly 
good tax report. The Berlin market r 
covered from the severe slump of last 
week, only to turn easy as the week 
progressed. Amsterdam was quiet, with 
small gains. 

Commodities registered few changes. 
Wheat was steady. Metal prices showed 
some small advances in London. Rub- 
ber made good gains. 

Foreign Exchange Trends 

On the foreign exchange market, the 
pound was slightly stronger but. still 
hovered around $4.92. Future francs 
are still selling at a considerable dis 
count, though the Belgian currency is 
under the greatest pressure, Swiss franc 
and Dutch guilder futures are both 
selling at a premium. The Argentine 
peso was slightly stronger. On Tokyo's 
“black bourse,” yen are reported to be 








Italian Lire Pour into the Rebuilding of Addis Ababa 


























Y the beginning of this year, Italy had spent well over a 
billion dollars (at an estimate, for there are no official 
figures) on the conquest of Ethiopa. Something over half of 
this sum was spent for military purposes previous to the formal 
annexation of May 9, 1936. The rest has since gone to keep order 
in the new empire, make it one day a paying proposition, The 





ultimate goal of making Ethiopa a fit place to absorb a large 
Italian population is still far distant, but mew construction in 
the cities is giving them a new air. Shown above, left, is a row 
of the many neat, thatched native huts that have been built in 
Addis Ababa to replace the filthy, unplanned clusters that once 
were there. Right, one of the capital’s new public buildings. 
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offered at a considerable discount below 
the official rate 


Germany—The easier tone on the 
stock market this week is evidence that 
fear of a break over the Czechoslo- 
vakian situation is passing. 

Reports are general here that Czech 
capital is pouring into the Sudeten re- 
gion where German Jews are rapidly 
liquidating their holdings in the coal 
mines and industrial enterprises. 

A wet July is causing considerable 
worry over the cereal outlook in the 
Reich. A vear ago, Germany was forced 
to use nearly 500,000,000 marks for the 
purchase of food products because of 
the bad crops. This year, with a foreign 
trade deficit, in contrast with last 
year’s big surplus, the country may 
again be forced to buy large quantities 
of food grains. This threatens the pub- 
lic works and industrial programs of 
the country, both of which are more or 
less dependent on large imports of raw 
materials. 


Soviet Union—Russian 
prepared for any emergency on either 


troops are 


front, but the government expects no 
war to grow out of the border conflicts 
of the last few days in the Far East. 

Moscow believes that the purge defi- 
nitely has been completed, for Kremlin 
officials announced this week revised 
figures for the country's industrial out- 
put during the balance of this year. 

On the basis of the favorable upturn 
in output in almost all lines since the 
beginning of the year, gross output now 
is set at 6% above the Plan figures for 
the year. Gains for individual indus- 
tries vary: Heavy machinery and the 
defense industries, 28% over last year’s 
actual output; light industry, 13; food, 
12%; timber, 25%; agricultural imple- 
ments, 114°; local industries, 15% 

Though the third Five-Year Plan is 
already under way, control figures for 
the whole period have not vet been re- 
leased. It seems now that whatever 
plans had been completed before the 
purge are being abandoned and a new 
start made on scheduling the program 
for a conference has been called for 
August including experts and _ repre- 
sentatives of all of the commissariats to 
work out a skeleton Plan. This will 
eventually be elaborated by the Plan- 
ning Commission and the details of 
the program for each of the 11 repub- 
lics released. Details are not expected 
before the beginning of 1939. 

Jan. 17, 1939 is the date set this 
week for the taking of the next na- 
tional census. It is expected to show 
important shifts of population from 
the country to the city, and will assist 
in the allocation of new industrial units 
and clarify data on the available sup- 
ply of technically trained men. 


Great Britain—There was no im- 
portant change in the trend of British 
business this week. All emphasis is 
still on the outlook in the United 
States, for there are no signs yet that 
the turn in Great Britain’s modest re- 





cession can be expected befor: 
While British business, as 
general public, has little conf 
Chamberlain’s foreign policy 
a feeling this week that Ger 


cause of mounting econom 
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YEN WEAKENS 

Ir is reliably reported from Tokyo that 
the yen is weakening on the “black 
bourse.” The official exchange rate is 
still ¥17 to the British pound, but sales 
are regularly made at Y19 to the pound. 
In New York, the yen is currently 
worth slightly more than 28}¢. 


TELEPHONE SERVICE DE LUXE 

AMENITIES not enjoved even in Amer- 
ica’s largest cities are being offered by 
the Moscow telephone trust. Muscovites 
can now leave instructions to be awak- 
ened at a specified time, may have all 
calls that come in during absence from 
home recorded and, by means of an 
“automatic informer,” may learn about 
weather conditions, and the current 
bills at the movies. The list of services 
will be expanded as rapidly as possible. 


INDUSTRIAL FILMS 


Forp of England has joined a long list 
of British industrial leaders in distribut- 
ing throughout Britain industrial films 
to advertise their products. The Ford 
film is called “The Man Who Made Up 
His Mind.” Courtaulds, the great tex- 
tile house, is showing a six-reeler on the 
production of silk materials called 
“From Forest to Fabric.” “A Nation’s 
Health Centre,” for the Boots Co., drug 
and chemical house, shows the mass 
production of chemical products. Pilk- 
ington Brothers, the big glass manufac- 
turers who a few years ago circused a 
new non-shatterable glass by having an 
elephant walk across a suspended sheet 
of it, are offering “Vitrolite,” a technical 
film dealing with the manufacture of 
opaque glass. The Austin Motor Co. is 
countering the Ford film with “Sam’s 
Investment.” 


BRITISH DIRECTORY 


MaNvuracturers interested in trade 
which may develop with Britain after 
the new trade pact is signed will be in- 
terested in the new 1938 Register of 
British Manufacturers, just issued by 
the Federation of British Industries. 
The register contains a comprehensive 
list of British manufacturers and their 
products classified alphabetically, and 
also according to products. In addition 
there is a list of British trade associa- 
tions, and of brands and trade marks. 
Cost is 10s. 6d., postpaid, and orders 
will be filled at the Federation of Brit- 


ish Industries, 21 
London. 


Tothill 


PEKING COMMODITY BOO) 
Rervectine the dislike of the 


tion for the new Japanese-crea 
rency and their desire to conve 


goods, commodity 


prices 


China are skyrocketing on 
demand to hold something ot}. 


the new bills. Even 


Japanese index records an ad\y 
commodity prices of 47% 
12 months since the outbreak « 


ao 
ing. 


WHERE RUSSIA TRADES 


Soviet Russia is an important 


il 


dur 


the cons 


mer of Germany, in spite of the 


athy between the two countries 


sia’s foreign trade figures for 198 


that Germany was second only 


United States as a supplier of 


imports, and was fifth among R 


export outlets. Highlights 


of 


foreign trade for 19387 are summa 
5 


(Thousands of ru 


Russia's 
Exports 
te: 

Great Britain 566,145 
United States . 134,412 
Germany 107,658 
Netherlands 111,888 
Belgium 125,976 
Iran (Persia) 91,730 
France 87,255 
Spain 92,444 
Mongolia 65,822 
Japan 11,745 


Russia's 
Im pe ris 
from: 
191,922 
244,305 
200,511 
105,299 
63,720 
84,780 
28,311 
22,728 
33,694 
54,375 


ALASKA AIR SERVICE 
Pan-AMeERICAN Airways will begi 
perimental flights on Aug. 6 


Seattle and Juneau, 


TOKYO CONTROLS U.S. 


Stanparp Om. and Rising Sun (R: 
Dutch) , largest foreign oil compani 


Alaska. 
passenger Sikorsky amphibians ar 
pected to provide eventually a reg 
7-hour service between the two cit 


_ 


bet 


Fift 


FIRMS 


Japan, have been compelled by 


Ministry of Commerce and Indu 
to join the Heavy Oil Association, w! 
was set up early this year to instit 
control over sales. and consumptior 
Japan under the government’s raw 1 
Com; 


terial distribution program. 


sory membership in the associatior 
expensive because of the increased o\ 
head of the controlled 


mechanism. 


distribut 
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s going to be more concilia- 
, time than has been the case 
. last few years. 
Fran Turnover tax receipts greater 
shan 1ates—something that hasn't 
_ so far this vear—failed to 


business or the markets. No 
ition has yet been found to 
, and the French 
= ming aware of the fact that 


strial problem, : 
the source of their economic 


tary Morgenthau has been in 
Paris this week for an exchange of 
ews with the finance ministry and 
ists. His talks are said to have 
ntered around ways and means of ar- 
¢ a debt settlement and restor- 
ng the gold standard, though both are 
enied officially. It is the belief here 
that London will attempt to open for- 
mal talks on these questions in the fall, 
supposedly after the Anglo-American 


trade agreement Is completed. 


Brazil—Rio de Janeiro authorities have 
renewed trade relations with Germany, 


* but ASKI marks are not acceptable as 


_ negotiable 


cas Se 


iat, 


2 ee 


Tn 


payment for purchases of Brazilian cot- 
If the Reich wants these 


ton or cocoa. 
made in 


oducts, payment must be 
currency. This leaves the 
Reich free to buy coffee and fruit with 
ASKI marks, which the Brazilians can 


redeem only by purchasing German 


Japan—Reliable information reveals 
that Finance Minister Ikeda has 
reached a decision to let traders know 
in advance the estimated amount of 
import exchange to be permitted, so 
that the traders may be able to enter 
foreign 


into import contracts with 


firms a few months ahead and take ad- 


vantage of the most favorable quota- 
tions, if necessary, by forward buying. 
Under the present system, traders are 
compelled to buy at the prices which 
happen to be quoted at the time an 
actually issued, 


exchange license is 


eng thus denied the advantage of 
price forward buying. 
Foreign industrialists who have 
feared that Japan would rush into 
North China with big industrial proj- 
ects which would soon offer renewed 
competition in world markets will be 
reassured by reports among insiders 
here that little private capital will be 
vested in large and costly projects in 
China for some time. It is estimated 
that the Japanese will be busy for at 
least two years repairing blasted rail- 
ways and bridges, harbors and power 
tations. To gear up the existing mines 
perate at pre-incident capacity will 
require at Icast one year. Without 
foreign capital nothing can be done on 
a major construction program and, if 


for no other reason, foreign investors 


will keep away from the Japanese 


power development and mining proj- 


ects until they 
and hi 
to be mortgaged 


gures on t} 


POSSess reliable data 


ie potential resources 


Canadians Expect Fall Upturn 


July is making better record than June. British metal- 
lurgical company will operate in Quebec. 
stocks are strong on Montreal market. 


Orrawa—Canadian business is holding 
at a fairly even pace, with prospects 
for the balance of the year considered 
better than the second half of last year. 
Freight slightly 
for the latest week, but was well be- 


movement advanced 


hind the same period of 1937. Bank 
clearings are now about on a level with 
this time last year. Wholesale prices 


behind. Capitalized 
ahead of 1937. 
Prices of farm products are improving 
slightly. 
copper, nickel, zinc, 


are about 10% 
bond yields are well 


Heavy declines in exports of 
and asbestos dur- 
ing June are now recorded. The tourist 
business appears Lo be below expecta- 
Industry is largely free from 
labor disturbances. 


tions. 


Fixed Price for Wheat 

With a harvest well above average 
virtually assured, western interests are 
taking steps to secure the benefit. Ot- 
tawa is now under pressure to fix the 
price the Canadian Wheat Board will 
pay for wheat at least at this year’s 


price of 87) cents 


been asking for 


as $1.05. Rust, i 
damaged the croj 
the west, but the effect 


been local The 
proved in other 
present month 

It is 
States will be ¢ 


a fixed price as high 


recognized that the 


Some interests have 


>In some seclpons of 


prospects have in 


sections during the 


United 


anada’s biggest com 


petitor in the world wheat market but 


it is figured that farm loans in fhe 


United States sh 


uld keep about 160 


000,000 bushels of the exportabk 
plus off the market 


Quebec Attracts British Firm 


Entry of Britis 


duction of ferro 
drawing attention 
loys and Metals 
ary of the British 


Co. of Sheffield, or 


take over St. Law 


h interests into pro 


silicon in Quebec is 


1. St. Lawrence Al 
Limited is a subsidi 
Electro Metallurgical 


ganized in Canada to 
rence Alloys Limited, 


which has been operating at Beauhar 


nois, Quebec. The 


company taken over 





Japan Turns to Fuel Substitutes to Reduce Petroleum Imports 
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N American embargo on oil exports to Japan is only a remote possibility, but 
of her own accord Japan is cutting down fuel imports to conserve her meager 
exchange resources. The slash in civil gasoline consumption under the current rationing 
quota amounts to 60%. Substitute fuels, such as alcohol, charcoal, and wood gas have 
already found wide-spread application. The photo shows an installation of a wood 
gas generator on a military truck. 





Aircraft 





isects and hail have 


mainly as 
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began production of ferro silicon in 
1936 and within a year expanded i‘s 
plant from one unit to six, most of its 
product going overseas. This year busi- 
ness fell off, but it is expected the over- 
seas connections of the British inter- 
ests will assist it in re-opening the mar- 
ket. Low power cost is the attraction 
here for the British interests. 


New Paper Company Formed 


Holdings in Quebec of the American- 
owned Ontario Paper Co. have been 
taken over by a new Quebec company, 
Quebec North Shore Paper Co. The 
principal holdings are the new paper 
plant at Baie Comeau, which supplies 
newsprint exclusively to the New York 
Daily News. Formation of the new 
company is in line with the desire of 
the Quebec government that companies 
using natural resources of the province 
should be subject to its laws. Capital 
is $12,500,000. 

Continued rise of aircraft stocks on 
the Montreal market is believed to be 
the result of well-founded expectations 
| for important British orders very soon. 
| The second British aircraft mission is 
now on the way to Canada. 





Autumn Election? 


Ottawa gets conflicting reports from 
Washington and London as to the 
progress of the trade treaty negotia- 
tions in Washington but Canadian of- 
ficialdom maintains strict secrecy. If 
Washington reports that the treaty can 
be expected in August are true, with 
Canada securing adequate compensa- 
tion for concessions made to further 
the Anglo-American pact, parliament 
will probably be called to ratify it and 
this may mean a general election this 
fall with the treaty as the issue. 


Export Bank Acts 


Credit deal with Haiti starts 
active drive to boost U.S. 
trade in Latin America. 


Wasuincton has taken another step 


| to boost our business in Latin Amer- 
| ica. Warren L. 


Pierson, president of 
the Export-Import Bank, has an- 
nounced that the bank is prepared to 
open large new credits for financing 
exports to Latin American countries. 

First of these is an arrangement to 
discount notes of the Haitian govern- 
ment which is preparing to undertake 
a $5,000,000 public works program. 
These notes will be issued to the J. G. 
White Engineering Corp. which is to 
build roads and bridges as a part of 
the program. Whatever materials are 
imported for the construction projects 
will come from the United States. 

At the same time, it is reported that 
the bank will finance a fairly large or- 


der for roadbuilding equipm« 
is being placed in this countr 
Chilean government, and pos 
rail equipment orders from Bra 
have been rumored for some 
This is a part of the new V 
ton program to meet growing | 





and Far Eastern competition {| 
American business. Germany 
these markets with subsidized 
Japan's trade offensive, which 
about five years ago, started | 
dle when the war in China | 
absorb its efforts and material. } 
Belgium, Swed 
Italy all have government expor 


ain, France, 
agencies. Washington’s Export 
Bank was created in 1934, 
done some financing of exports 
Far East and Europe, as well a. | 
America. Evidently, efforts 
concentrated in this quarter in t 
future. 


New Mexican Deal 


Hull proposal to arbitrate 
farm confiscation program 
will set important precedent, 


Tue crams of 150 United Stat: 
zens, amounting to about $10,000.00 
are all that are immediately invol 
the Mexican 
lands which started a good many 

ago. But when Secretary Hull i: 
the Mexican government to arbitra! 
the question of indemnity for thes 
expropriations, he automatically fore: 
the problem into the limelight, b 
whatever settlement is reached wil! x 
come a precedent for the far mor 
portant question of oil lands re 
expropriated, and of the whole fut 
of United States investments in Mexi 
and the rest of Latin America. 

The Mexican government is expected 
to accept his invitation to arbitrate, o 
the basis of a treaty which is now near 
10 years old. This calls for the appoin' 
ment of two United States and tw 
Mexican arbitrators, who among th! 


expropriation of 


selves will choose a fifth from one of 
the neutral American republics. ‘I 

is no appeal from the decision of | 
group. 

If the present arbitration is ca 
out, it will become a basis not only for 
the adjustment of existing claims 
for the method of procedure in « 
cases. While it is likely to force the 
companies to accept the right of 
Mexican government to exprop: 
property “for the national good, 
will at the same time put some resp 
bility on the more radical element 
Mexico which has put pressure on ‘li 
Cardenas government to speed its «x- 
propriation program without much 


thought of meeting its obligations to 
those whose property is confiscate: 
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EDITORIALLY SPEAKING 








P. will drink more liquor in the 
fal | in 1939, says I. A. Sisenwein, 
5 atistician for Oldetyme Distill- 
» statistician is a man who can 
d ua chart to correlate the pocket 
m with the larynx. 
Chew gum for your teeth’s sake! That's 
= the chewing-gum industry will 
be telling the public pretty emphatically 
on these days—and with scientific 
testimony to back it up. Already it has 
het contended that gum-chewing 
bs the teeth and improves the cir 


thon of the gums. Now there's a 
further claim: that practice with gum 
es it easier to learn how to use new 
. Chewing 


samples of their 


store teeth. gum com- 
panies are sending 
gum to dentists, many of whom “pre- 
scribe” the gum to their patients. And 
at Northwestern University a long se- 
ries of experiments is under way which 
has already demonstrated the value of 
gum-chewing. . . . But Wrigley, Amer- 
ican Chicle, Beech-Nut, and the other 
gum manufacturers aren't talking about 
those experiments—not yet. It wouldn't 
be ethical. They're awaiting the scien- 
tists’ formal okay—which may finally 
smash the snobbish prejudice against 


gum-chewing. 


“Warner Bros. Boosts Budget.”— 
Headline. Ah, bigger and richer movies? 
No, this is Warner Bros. Co., of Bridge- 
port, Conn., corset manufacturers, plan- 
ning an energetic advertising campaign. 
... Recently somebody used a slice of 
bologna in a promotion stunt, to em- 
phasize the non-baloney quality of the 
article that was being promoted. Now 
Cluett, Peabody & Co. has sent to 570 
merchants a package that shows the 
face of a tough-looking fellow who 
says, “Be a Hard-Boiled Egg for a 
Minute and a Half”’—and right in the 
middle of his mug is a hard-boiled egg. 
What about sending out cheese and fish 
. . . Kellogg is starting to 
sell a new product, Gro-Pup Dog Food. 
Nobody has yet devised a Midgetizing 
Dog Food, for sale to people who own 


that way? 


big dogs but are moving into tiny 


apartments 


If we had stopped to think, we 
wouldn’t have written recently that 
salt capsules are put within reach of 
workmen in industrial plants during 
hot weather so that they shall eat salt 
and get thirsty and drink plenty of 


water. But stopping to think is a dan- 


gerous practice for writers, and we 
seldom indulge in it... . Anyhow, 
(. P. Shaw of the Superior Cement 
Corp., Portsmouth, O., corrects our 
blunder. “The purpose in taking salt 


capsules,” he writes, “is to restore the 





’ 


natural salt content of the body which 
is lost through perspiration. Tests con 
ducted a number of years ago at the 
plant of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co. proved that the loss of salt in the 


bloodstream is responsible for the ma- | 


These 


tests also proved that heat exhaustion 


jority of heat exhaustion cases. 
could practically be eliminated by the 


use of salt capsules 


Joyous Notes When Dr. John T. 
Dorrance, president of the Campbell 
died in 1930, he left S115, 
000,000; and although the estate has 
had to pay enormous sults, including 
fees, 
income to beneficiaries, and $30,000,000 
of death 
New Jersey, nevertheless it) has 
increased $13,000,000—to $128,000,000 
... Have how the old 
fashioned nightie is coming back, with 


Soup Co., 


executors’ commissions, lawyers 


taxes to Pennsylvania and 


now 
not iced 


you 


various modifications, and under suave 


names like “sleepeoat”? . Just to 
set the record straight and correct a 


printer's error, we'll say that the Anti 
Sour Puss Organization was founded by 
Josef Buerger Buerter) of Alling 
& Cory, Pittsburgh paper firm; his co 


(not 


founders were Harry Smith, president 
of the Liberty Show Printing Co., and 
Will Golder, vice president of the Pitts 
burgh Printing Co 


U nder the chairmanship of George 
Schaefer of United Artists, a committee 
of the moving-picture industry is pre- 
paring to start an “Attend the Movies” 
campaign, using high-powered publicity 
and advertising. . . . Hollywood is get 
ting angrier at Jimmy Fidler and other 
broadcast slurs against 


gossips who 


stars, and there are renewed threats 


that 
against the gossips’ sponsors—but we've 


the movie people will retaliate 


heard that before, and just now the 
movie industry has plenty of troubles 
and probably won't risk getting tough 
. . « Robert Benchley, who has already 
shown the world how to eat and how 
to sleep, is preparing another movie, 


“How to Spend Your Lunch Hour.” 


Station CMQ-COCQ, Havana, broad- 


casts an amateur program in which 


men 
marriage mates in a sort of lottery. A 


young and young women draw 
number of oranges are each cut in two 
pieces, which are then tossed into two 
baskets. The boys take pieces from one 


basket, 


the pieces are matched and the holders 


the girls from another, then 


are introduced to each other, say the | 


Spanish equivalent of pleasedtomeet 
cha, and are promptly spliced. And may 
they never have occasion to sing the 
old song, “I picked a lemon in the gar- 


den of love”! 
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Increasing recognition of Busi- 
ness Week's service to business 
has placed it sixth among all 
general magazines in advertis- 
ing pages. The record of the 
leaders for the first 6 months of 
1937:— 


pages 
1. Saturday Evening Post 1260 
2. Time 1105 
3. New Yorker 1097 
4. Vogue 893 
5. Colliers 859 
6. BUSINESS WEEK 683 
7. Harpers Bazaar 613 
+ 
oe 
7. 
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Glamour and Reality 


HE GLAMOROUS BLUFF of the so-called dictator 
countries appears lately to be yielding to sober 
realism. 

Romans, who a few months ago polished up their 
golden towers, lined their streets with flag-decked 
columns, and feasted hundreds of Nazis in the Hitler 
entourage, last week bitterly accepted—on orders 
from Mussolini—a boost in the cost of bread, staple 
of life in Italy. 

In Tokyo, dreams of returning troops and victory 
parades are giving way to the stark prospect of meat- 
less meals and wardrobes of completely synthetic 
materials. 

The dictatorship states are not collapsing, but they 
are face to face with problems which they evidently 
have no more found a way to solve than have the 


capitalist economies. 


IT REQUIRED A NEAR PANIC on the Berlin stock ex- 
change recently to dramatize for business leaders 
in other countries the pinch which Germany is feeling. 

Reich officials declare the break was due to a mis- 
understanding by the investing public that Jews must 
liquidate all shareholdings at once. Actually, it was 
caused by an accumulation of fears. 

Germans are worried over their foreign trade out- 
look. They can build their war machine, carry out 
their public works program, continue to keep their 
factories ope rating at capacity only if they are able 
to buy cotton, copper, and iron or abroad. And they 
can buy abroad only if they can sell enough to pay 
for the imports. Last vear, before they absorbed 
Austria and before the world business slump, they 
were negotiating huge sales which more than cove red 
their import costs. This year they have been falling 
be hind 
months at an alarming rate. 

Their hold on numerous foreign markets is weak- 
ening. The British, frightened by the success of Ger- 
many’s forced trade penetration in southeastern Eur- 
ope, have made an effort to stem the tide of this drive 
toward Britain’s populous markets in the Near East 
by making a big loan to the Turks, much of which will 
be spe nt for British materials. The United States, 
through its Export-Import Bank, shows signs of be- 


at first only modestly, but in the last two 


coming more active in providing credit to boost trade 
in Latin America, where the Germans have made tre- 
mendous trade gains in the last few years, particularly 
in Brazil, Chile, Peru, and Mexico. Czechoslovakia, 
in spite of all of the political pressure from Berlin, 


is said to be able to underbid Germans on 
basis on many lines. 

Business profits in a totalitarian state ar: 
For example, German dividends are limited 
Industrial plants must be expanded on orde: 
the government to meet the demands for new s\ 
products. Management must be willing to tak 
from party represe ntatives. Finally, in a pl 
number of industries the government is building 
peting factories. Both steel and automobik 
tives have had this bog y raised this vear. 

Confronted with these serious problems, G 
investors recently gave way to their fears. If 
comes necessary in a national emerge ney for al 
ness to come under the complete control of the 
and if the state is confronted with the need of s 
abroad, even at a loss, to maintain supplies ot 
materials, the chance for profits from investn 


obviously going to dwindle. 


5 ewe TOTALITARIAN sTaTes have been fighting 
powerful weapons for their nationalistic « 
mies. More potent than their tremendous r 
and mode rnly equipped ATIMNIES have been 
scripted support from the public, their cent 
bartering of their huge import needs against o 
for their products, and the threat that they « 
ible—without resort to arms—tvo round out g 
economic bloc s which ultimately will come und rt 
political control. 

However, with their tactics fully € xposed, and t 


resources running low, they have showed sig 


cently of being a little more willing to compr 


and bargain. This summer, for the first time 

1931 when Japan touched off the wave of totalita 
conquest, there are significant signs that sik 
counter-moves by the democratic states are pich 


up momentum and effectiveness. 
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